National Advertising 


for. 
First 6 Months 
shows 


172,102 Lines Gain 


(Media Record Co. figures) 


1929 1928 Gain 


6 months 654,919 482,817 172,102 


Che Ohio State Journal 


Established 1811 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY New York—New York Central Bldg. 
Chicago—75 E. Wacker Drive 


Philadelphia—Fidelity Phila. Trust Bldg. 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. New York—Graybar Building 
Chicago—Wrigley Bldg. 
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MUMERT TO SEDVICE 


Ne he ree 


P _ 2,000 employes of The Chicago Daily News are 
proud ‘of their new home. T wenty-five shining stories of 
steel and stone it stands at the cross roads of America’s sec- 
ond greatest population center as a fitting monument to serv- 
ice rendered by The Chicago Daily News in the past. It is a 

pledge of still greater service demanded by a great country, a 
great city and a great community. 

| In its 54 years of progressive journalism The Chicago Daily 
News has had one policy: uncompromising public service — 

| through complete editorial independence and impartial pre- 


sentation of news. That policy was fearlessly, consistently 
and ably administered by Victor F. Lawson during his regime 
as publisher and continued aggressively by Walter A. Strong 
when, at the death of Mr. Lawson, he took up his former 
chief’s responsibilities as publisher. 


The Chicago Daily News occupies a prominent place in the 
business and home life of Chicago. For many years it has 
been the medium employed by merchants and manufacturers 
to convey their messages to the families who represent the 
buying power of Chicago and its trading area. 

Never was there any doubt as to the number of readers the advertiser would reach through 
this newspaper. A sworn statement of every day’s actual paid circulation has been printed 
at the top of the editorial page of The Chicago Daily News since 1876. These daily state- 
ments speak for themselves. 


Forty-eight leading Chicago institutions were advertisers in The Chicago Daily News in 
1905—many for years previous—some for more than fifty years. 


The same 48 firms are advertisers in The Chicago Daily News today. They are impressive 
in size, in volume of business, in invested capital, in solidity, in standing. They are repre- 
sentative of that great body of merchandisers—national and local—who place more of 
their advertising in the columns of The Daily News than in any other Chicago daily news- 
paper. They have grown as The Chicago Daily News has 
grown, to meet and to anticipate the ever increasing de- 
mands of the people of a great city in a great country. 
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“The Chicago Daily News invites you to visit its new home. 


“The bold strength of its mass and form, emphasized by its 
splendid location, make it an architectural masterpiece of 
this modern age. 

“Its strength, however, is merely the guarantee of the per- 
manency of the ideal which lives within—a symbol of the 
loyal and fearless devotion of its personnel, throughout 54 
years, which has made The Chicago Daily News one of the 
great exponents of modern journalism.” 


WALTER A. STRONG, Publisher. 
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THE CHICAGO 
NATO tN ETIENG DAILY NEWS 


Se oe ~ Kelly, 
orth Michigan Ave. Daily News Plaza 400 W. Madison St. 
NEW YORK —John B. Woodward, 

110 East yaw! Street. CHICAGO ou 
DETROIT—Woodward and Kelly, 
408 Fine Arts Building. 

SAN FRANCISCO— 
C. George Krogness, 303 Crocker 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—A. A. Hinckley, 
Room 624, 117 West 9th Street. 
ATLANTA—A. D. Grant, 
711-712 Glenn Building. 
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63% 


in the 


3270 


in the 


That’s how 


Total Net 


New York 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


W orld-Herald 


other paper 


the 12 


largest advertisers 
of Omaha divided 
their advertising 
between the two 
Omaha papers 
during the first 
six months of 1929 


OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Paid 


First 6 Months, 1929 


132,050 Daily 
133,445 Sunday 


O’MARA & ORMSPEEF, Inc. 


National Representatives 


DETROIT 


Los ANGELES 


BY WALTER MANN 


“Portland—The Key City” 


This week’s review was written in Walla 
Walla, Washington, just after a jaunt into 
Lewiston, Idaho, on a research study for 
one of my clients. In Dayton, Idaho, it 
was my pleasure to meet and converse with 
one of the peppiest, happiest, most purpose- 
ful 62-year-olds I have ever encountered— 
one Jim Spence, keeper of a retail estab- 
lishment on the two-block main stem of a 
tiny town in that big wheat country where 
harvesting is done with twenty-horse-teams 
over hills that we in the East would call 
mountains; and preparing the ground on 
the other side of the road with huge gang 
harrows and tractors for still more crops 
this Fall! 

“By gum!” says Jim to me, pounding 
his fist on his hand—"This is the purtiest 
country in the whole world—the (here he 
spat in the general direction of the gutter) 
finest taown—in the finest caounty—in the 
finest state—in the finest country in the 
whole dag-gone world! Why—” and he 
reeled off statistics on the wheat growth, 
the wealth, the scenery, etc., until my brain 
reeled in an attempt to get him back to 
the subject I wanted him to talk about. 
Talk about statistics a la carte! Talk 
about the sailor going on a vacation row 
in Central Park! And with it all, you can 
see that there was something in it, because 
it left me boasting about the country 
along with them—statistics and all! 

Vaguely reminiscent of the earlier pieces 
of newspaper promotion despite its ex- 
tremely modern dress is the latest bro- 
chure from the Oregon Journal called 
“Portland—the Key City.” The absence 
of statistics (as such) is a refreshing note 
through which this brochure has in no 
way suffered. And vaguely reminiscent it 
is, too, of Jim Spence and his convincing 
way of boasting about the “old home 
taown.” 

Through this brochure, the Oregon Jour- 
nal is frankly and obviously attempting to 
paint the picture of Portland’s potentiali- 
ties with no mean paint brush. And yet, 
even allowing for that poetic license which 
seems to be inherent in any and all of us 
when we tell others about our own home 
town, this sixteen-page booklet does it bet- 
ter and in a more interesting way than 
most promotional efforts. 

As an illustration of its style, here’s the 
first paragraph of the body type matter: 

“Containing 33 per cent of the entire 
population of Oregon, and located at the 
Western mouth of the famed Columbia 
Gorge, only watergrade route through the 
mountains of the Pacific Coast, Portland 


has become in a very real sense the cen-’ 


tral market of the Pacific Northwest. Sales 
managers recognize that Portland influences, 
and, to a high degree, dominates the trade 
of that vast inland territory known as the 
‘Columbia Country.’ They concentrate ad- 
vertising and other sales efforts here, know- 
ing that to sell Portland is to sell that wide 
back country over which the ‘Key City’ 
holds sway.” 

You see? Just a touch of the senatorial 


type of oratory; and yet plenty convincing 
at the same time. For the facts are worked 
in just the same. For instance, did you 
know, or had you ever stopped to think, 
that the Columbia is the only navigable 
water that actually pierces the Rockies? 
You did? Then you've given it a lot more 
thought than I had! And did you know 
then that there are 3,000,000 people up 
there in that Columbia back-country to 
whom this is the cheapest and best means 
or transportation of both their own prod- 
ucts to market and the modern manufac- 
tured products back to them? 

This is the interesting type of fact that 
this book passes out by the ladleful! 
Thoroughly and tastefully interlarded with 
fine supporting photographs of the Colum- 
bia country and of Portland city, it tells 
about the five markets within a market that 
constitute Portland’s trade, it describes 
Portland’s trade channels, Portland’s 
local retail market, its homes, its in- 
dustrial and financial influence, all in 
this same easy reading style. And 
then it goes (for two brief pages) into the 
statistics prescribed by the Standard Mar- 
ket Survey Form of the A. N. P. A. Bureau 
of Advertising, finishing with a very brief 
and to-the-point pair of pages on the part 
the Oregon Journal has played and is play- 
ing in this highly important five-way mar- 
ket. 

Returning again to Jim Spence for a 
moment! What if he did exaggerate a 
little? What if he had a tiny twinkle in 
his eye that told me that he knew he was 
just plain boasting when he put in all 
those superlatives? He was backing that 
same conviction with every dollar and 
every ounce of energy that he had. 

It’s just that way with this Oregon Jour- 
nal booklet. It is backed up with the 
most cordial invitation to take advantage 
of their merchandising service that I have 
ever heard coming from a _ newspaper. 
Nothing grudging about it; nothing hedg- 
ing as if to say, “Yes, we have this mer- 
chandising service—but we don’t play it up 
—we're only in it because the rest of the 
newspapers forced us into it.” Nothing 
of that attitude at all! Just listen to this: 
“What do you want to know about the 
Portland market with reference to the dis- 
tribution of your own products? Names 
of dealers? Volume of sales? Preferred 
brands? Competing products? Very well, 
we can help you, and we will—gladly! 
The Journal’s Merchandising Service Bu- 
reau is here to do just that. Its staff of 
trained investigators, newspaper men, know 
that a little shoe leather is often the best 
and safest key to desired information, 1s 
ready to serve advertisers and prospective 
advertisers in developing any special in- 
formation needed to map out intelligently 
your merchandising program in the Oregon 
field.” me 

I predict that with such a spirit of co- 
operation oozing from every pore of this 
booklet, a good many sales managers will 
read it, and give these fellows their chance 
to prove the validity of their claims 
through a test campaign. 
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at AN EDITORIAL BY The results of these new policies have more 
's W. C. DUNLAP, VICE-PRESIDENT than justified their adoption. To the company 
in as a whole they have brought reductions in the 
id IN CHARGE OF SALES mahi? ; 

. cost of selling, increase in net profits, improve- 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY ment in collections, growth even in volume 
a —_—_——. which we were prepared to sacrifice if necessary 
y HE market skyline is receiving close scru- to gain the benefits of better margins. To our 
tiny these days. The pressure of dwindling salesmen they have brought better earnings. 
a margins has forced a searching examination of | 1° Our customers they have brought kindred 
. sales fields and sales procedure. Hit-or-miss advantages in improved service and closer 
* techniques in selling are giving way to a tech- acquaintance with improvements in our line as 
. nique of selective control. Business has dis- they are developed. 

; covered that sales outlets which expand volume We owe these results in part to a new and 
e without expanding profits are parasites. Red-ink improved system of market analysis and to the 
“ markets pay no dividends. development of Multigraph equipment specifi- 
4 More than two years ago we recognized the cally adapted to the needs of selective selling— 
: need for new selling methods to meet new busi- equipment which makes it easy to reach specific 
“ ness conditions. We studied our own market in- markets with the exact type of sales effort 
e tensively and on the basis of this study we out- adapted to their peculiar conditions. 

s lined new policies of which the keynote has Our experience will perhaps be helpful to 
1 been concentration on preferred markets. This business executives who are faced with the 
in turn is based upon the fact, proven by anal- problem of making volume yield more profit. 
d ysis, that the great bulk of our busi- If you will write me I shall be glad 
: ness comes from a comparatively Do to discuss these experiences in greater 
restricted list of customers. We now o_o detail with you. Please address your 
y direct sales effort where it can yield Market? letter to W. C. Dunlap, 1832 E. 40th 
the most profitable return. Street, Cleveland, Chio. 
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it Seems There Was a 
Drummer and a 


Chorus Girl... 


L: you’ve heard this one, stop-me. 
The chances are a thousand to one that you have heard it. And, 
furthermore, you’ve heard all the stories about drummers and 
chorus girls. <The guy with the new yarn gets the hand. And 
should! His viewpoint is refreshing. He tells you something you 
didn’t know. Or at least you’ve forgotten you knew it. < Now 
my story isn’t a scoop; [ll break down and admit that. But it 
is a wee bit refreshing. It’s about youth and a youthful city. 
With a youthful-minded newspaper in the background. The city 
is Los Angeles. The characters are the 1,500,000 open-to-con- 
viction, youthful-thinking folks who live here. The “background” 
is the popular advertising hero, the Los Angeles Examiner. <4 A 
wonderful “cast.” If you'll stage your play here and put them to 
work. Everything is here to make your investment a knockout. 
Prosperity. Pep. Modernity-that leads the nation! Here’s our 


story, Cuthbert, and we haven’t used a single superlative! Bravo! 
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Sales 


Management 


Fundamentals 
By RICHARD C. HAY 


Mr. Hay is known to many 
of our readers through his 
contributions to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. He was formerly 
Director of Sales and Adver- 
tising of the May Oil Burner 
Corporation, and Manager, 
Sales Training and Sales Pro- 
motion of the American 
Radiator Company—a__ suc- 
cessful, experienced _ sales 
manager whose book is a 
practical story of interest to 
every Sales executive. 


Here is the first practical dis- 
cussion by: an experienced 
Sales Manager of the all-im- 
portant problem of training 
senior salesmen. Also a 
thorough discussion of the 
training of new salesmen. 


There is a splendid chapter 
on RESALE—Helping the 
Dealer Make Money, a sub- 
ject of great importance 
never before covered in a 
book. Also chapters on the 
Sales Manual; Sales Quotas; 
Payment of Salesmen; Sales 
Problems of the Small Manu- 
facturer (also new); Sales 
Promotion, and Branch Man- 
agement. 


Price Postpaid $3.50 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Management, 
Book Service, 

420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send SALES MANAGEMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS to: 


CARROT 5 5 oociis soso 9a0eeeadawns 


RIE i. on6s0esd ccd caeseenbawede 


OO Send Bill (0 Check Herewith 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Where People Are: How 
Much They Can Buy 


The Indianapolis Radius—an accurate 
and detailed study of one of America’s 
richest and most responsive merchan- 
dising markets; a market metropolitan 
in point of size, yet free from the 
sales disadvantages present in some 
larger cities—great extremes in wealth 
and poverty, illiteracy, etc. A very 
helpful book published by the Indian- 
apolis News. Sales managers will be 
interested in the twelve features of 
their merchandising service as outlined 
on page twenty-four. 


The New Orleans Market and the 
Medium. ‘The Times-Picayune is to 
be congratulated on this effort to inter- 
pret New Orleans to the rest of the 
country. The cold facts are there for 
those who want them, but almost as 
important in a selling and advertising 
campaign is to have the “feel” of a 
community. The book gives that. 
Forty-eight pages and large map. 


America’s Fourth Market. Recently 
there seems to have been a great im- 
provement in the quality and degree 
of helpfulness in the surveys made by 
or for newspapers and their markets. 
This one about Detroit, sponsored by 
the Free Press, contains ninety-six 
pages and fifteen separate maps—a 
wealth of usable data. 


The Greatest Inland Port in the 
W orld. There is real romance in the 
amazing transformation of an inland 
Texas frontier village to a metro- 
politan city and world port. This 
booklet, both in pictures and text, 
shows Houston as it is today. 


Interesting Data Concerning Cities in 
the Mid-South Empire. Marketing 
facts about twenty-nine cities in the 
huge trading area of Memphis—cities 
in Tennessee, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. 

Does 48 Per Cent Equal 4 Out of 5? 
An analysis of a survey made by Ernst 
and Ernst for the Wisconsin News to 
determine the number of independent 


buying units in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket. Using the formula of dividing 
total population by 4.3 to get the num- 
ber of families gives a result of 131,- 
308, but this survey shows 212,894 
independent buying units among the 
names listed in the city directory. 


Direct Mail 


Eagle-A Direct Mail Packet No. 7. 
These portfolios are well known to 
many of our readers. This one con- 
tains samples and ideas expressing 


delicacy. 


How Rotogravure Is Produced. A 
mimeographed description of the roto- 
gravure process. 


Business Management 

How To Increase Profits. The firm of 
Stevenson, Harrison and Jordan, man- 
agement engineers, have brought out 
this fifty-four page book on principles 
of profitable management. Some of 
the articles have appeared in maga- 
zines. Especially interesting to sales 
managers is the chapter on how to set 
sales objectives. 


Coburn Plans Marketing 
of New Dentifrice 


Andrew Coburn, vice-president of the 
Kling-Gibson agency, Chicago, has or- 
ganized and is president of the Odol 
Company of America, with headquar- 
ters there. The company will manu- 
facture and market Odol, a mouth 
wash and dentifrice, well-known in 
Europe. 

S. V. Horton, also of the Kling-Gib- 
son agency, is secretary of the new 
company, and J. P. Hook, treasurer of 
the Calumet Steel Company, is treas- 
urer. 

The product, Mr. Coburn says, will 
probably be put on the market in the 
East in August, with national distribu- 
tion starting in the Fall. 


Lawrence V. Kerber, chief of the engineer- 
ing section, Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Spartan Aircraft Company. 
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THE OLD LADIES 


of Business 


SHE came out of the subway car 
and sidled into the moving line of 
passengers on the platform. You 
could see weariness in her bent 
figure, aching feet evident in every 
line of her old worn face. She moved 
along to the escalator, but stopped 
in anxiety. A small crowd piled up 
around her, waiting. Thenshestepped 
aside and tottered down to the steps 
at the end of the platform, to pain- 
fully climb three long flights to the 
street level. Fear or prejudice made 
her use her own strength on the 
static stairs, in preference to the 
less laborious and more efficient 
powered escalator. 


"THERE are Old Ladies in busi- 
ness. In the past they have been 
afraid of carbon paper, typewriters, 
bank checks, telephones, packaging 
machinery, comptometers, sales - 
manship, advertising. Today some of 
them are still afraid of The News. 

The News is the escalator of 
advertising mediums in New York. 
With circulations exceeding 1,300,- 


000 copies daily and 1,500,000 Sun- 
day, it carries an advertising message 
to more people than any other ad- 
vertising utility ever available in the 
New York market; and goes to some 
member of seven-tenths of NewYork 
City families, and one-fifth of sub- 
urban families. With a small page, 
it permits advertising to be seen. 
With a small, readable and thor- 
oughly interesting paper, it causes 
advertising to be more thoroughly 
read, delivers the message more 
quickly. With a low cost, it gives 
greater value for your advertising 
expenditure. 


You may not like The News asa 
newspaper, but millions of people 
do— including your customers. But 
whether you like it or not, you must 
respect it as an advertising medium 
—for what it does! Investigate. 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Kohl Bldg., San Francisco ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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A man’s-size medium 


--- fora man’s-size job? 


Re EVER send a boy on a man’s errand”— 


merchandise and of your service to the greatest 


VOLU 


a gi 
goes the old saying. number of potential customers within this auct 

Wise counsel to those who seek increased 8Teatest of all trading areas. is t 
business in America’s largest, richest and most The New York Evening Journal's circulation Sloa 
responsive sales territory . . . the great New is so large that it dominates the whole New ted 
York Market. York Market, it reaches every income group, it & J 
For to sell the New York Market is a man’s- goes each evening into the greatest number of ve 
size job . . . requiring a man’s-size medium worthwhile homes throughout New York City end 
to accomplish it. With competition keener and its suburbs. Y 
ae coca “er wanna agente ern By concentrating your advertising in the age 
. _" a nik Semicapstes ‘Lal ap thai 1 sales Evening Journal you cover the whole New York Car 
Pee a Senn en Ene Market, effectively, economically, without dupli- Son 
_And you have that weapon .. . in the New cation and at one cost. This one BIG, home- tuti 
York Evening Journal. Here is the one domi- going newspaper is big enough and powerful Sea 
nant evening medium through which you are enough to put over your campaign single handed tur 
able to tell the story of your business, your . . . truly a man’s-size medium! plai 
wh 
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How We Grabbed a Strangle 
Hold on the Price-Cutting 


Problem 


RICE stabilization of a $50,000,- 

000 annual business in carpets, 

rugs and linoleum, in an indus- 

try where the markets were to 
a great extent demoralized owing to 
auctions and other price fluctuations, 
is the accomplishment of W. & J. 
Sloane in the brief period of one sell- 
ing season. This was made possible 
because of the confidence which W. 
& J. Sloane enjoy in the trade, based 
on eighty-five years of fair dealing 
and progressiveness. 

W. & J. Sloane are sole selling 
agents for Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company, C. H. Masland & 
Sons, Inc., W. & J. Sloane Manufac- 
turing Company and Barrymore 
Seamless Wiltons, Inc. As manufac- 
turers they have their own linoleum 
plant at Trenton, New Jersey; as 
wholesalers they act in the capacity de- 
scribed above. In this field they are 
the largest single factor in the distribu- 
tion of floor-coverings in the United 
States, 

In the years shortly after the World 
War it became apparent to the execu- 
tives of W. & J. Sloane that the sales 
methods which had been maintained 
Over a long period in this industry 
would no longer be satisfactory in the 
face of changing conditions. 

In the years just following the war 
we saw a sharp turn from a seller's 
market to a buyer’s market. The 
country was, generally speaking, over- 
produced and in scores of industries 
manufacturers found it increasingly 
difficult to sell their goods at a profit. 


BY W. D. GARDNER 
Director and Sales Manager, W. & J. Sloane, New York City 


W. & J. Sloane, one of the biggest factors in the 
floor covering industry, had suffered, along with 
other concerns in this field, from rampant price- 
cutting and “horse trading.” Then they developed 
this new sales plan, and retrieved a demoralized 
market. A price-zone system and a style service 
for dealers were two important factors in it. 


W. & J. Sloane realized that so- 
called “hand-to-mouth” buying was 
not just a passing phase. They realized 
that if manufacturers were to progress, 
they would have to apply to selling 
the same scientific principles which in 
the earlier period had been applied to 
production. 

It was during that time that W. & 
J. Sloane initiated the studies and the 
research work which had led to the 
W. & J. Sloane sales plan under which 
the goods of four mills have been 
distributed since November 1 of last 


year. 


The first and most important phase 
in the development of this sales plan 
was research to determine where our 
goods should be distributed. The 
company realized that there could be 
no effective control over their sales 
operations if they had no means of 
knowing whether their sales in a given 
city should be $1,000,000 a year or 
$2,000,000 a year. 

They, of course, had available ex- 
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tensive figures covering their own ex- 
perience over a period of many years. 
These, combined with careful statis- 
tical studies, on the sales of floor- 
coverings, with checks against known 
facts to determine the accuracy of the 
statistical method, evolved finally into 
a sales evaluation for each county and 
trading center of the United States. 
This evaluation enables W. & J. 
Sloane to determine just where their 
sales are weak and where they are poor 
and therefore provides the sales man- 
agement with the information neces- 
sary for effective use of selling and 
advertising. 

The aim of W. & J. Sloane 
throughout this period was to work 
out a definite sales plan which would 
be exactly fitted to modern merchan- 
dising conditions and which would, 
therefore, enable both the distributors 
and their dealers to make a satisfac- 
tory profit. 

Previous to the introduction of this 
sales plan, conditions in the floor- 
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Under W. & J. Sloane’s new sales plan, which provides a series of price zones in which the company 
advertises minimum prices on each of its lines, price-cutting has practically been eliminated. The map 


covering industry had been unsettled 
for a period of years. Some manufac- 
turers were selling direct to dealers. 
Others were selling through distribu- 
tors. Some, like W. & J. Sloane, sold 
both through distributors and to large 
retailers. 

Largely because of the failure of 
manufacturers to adopt their selling 
methods to modern needs, the price 
situation was decidedly unfavorable. 
There was no price stabilization. A 
manufacturer would set prices at the 
beginning of the season and when the 
goods failed to move at that price 
would offer large quantities of goods 
at special price concessions during the 
course of the season. This meant a 
severe loss both to distributors and 
dealers on the goods in their stock, 
which they had bought at the price 
set at the beginning of the season. 

The price situation was further 
complicated by the fact that for many 
years the largest single manufacturer 
in the trade had been accustomed to 
selling his goods at auction. The net 
result was that no dealer or dis- 
tributor ever knew what was going 
to happen to prices on the goods he 
had bought and a given dealer never 
knew whether he had received the 
lowest price. The net result was 


shows the boundaries of the various zones. 


sharpshooting and bargaining for in- 
side deals. 

The introduction of the sales plan 
evolved by W. & J. Sloane has put an 
end to this unfavorable situation. W. 
& J. Sloane sell their lines direct to the 
largest retailers, who have the purchas- 
ing capacity to buy in carload quanti- 
ties. The greater percentage of their 
volume is handled, however, by dis- 
tributors, who being located in fifty- 
eight strategic centers throughout the 
United States, are in this way able to 
serve more effectively not only the 
small and medium size retailer but also 
the largest dealers who are striving to 
increase turnover and profits. 

As an effective means of price 
stabilization, the sales plan, as an- 
nounced on November 1, 1928, in- 
cluded a price-zoning system. The 
United States was divided into eight 
price zones and on all the four lines 
distributed by Sloane definite prices 
were published for each zone. These 
prices were the prices at which a dis- 
tributor located within a given zone 
would sell these goods. Thus a dealer 
located twenty-five miles from a dis- 
tributing center in Zone 4 knew that 
the lowest price to him and to any 
other dealer would be the published 
Zone 4 price. 


The bringing together of these three 
lines into a single selling arrangement 
also made it possible to include in the 
Sloane sales plan a very distinct price 
advantage to the dealer. Most manu- 
facturers in this industry have several 
bases of price depending on quantity 
purchases. A manufacturer of Ax- 
minsters, for example, would have one 
ptice for a dealer who bought from 
one to fifteen Axministers in a season 
and a somewhat lower price for a 
dealer who bought from fifteen to 
seventy-five, and so on. In buying 
the definite quantity of floor-coverings 
required from definite sources a dealer 
therefore had to establish his basis of 
ptice with each. Under the Sloane 
sales plan, however, the ability to buy 
from one source 90 per cent of the 
needs of the average floor-covering 
department gives the merchant the full 
advantage of his purchasing capacity, 
as the price is established not by the 
purchase of Axminsters alone but by 
the total purchases from the three 
leading carpet and rug lines. This is 
an important feature since it means 
that the average size dealer who has a 
capacity of eighty to one hundred rugs 
a season can buy his merchandise for 
possibly 3 per cent less. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Sales Plan Gives Vineyardists 
First ‘“Farm Relief’? Benefits 


As told to S. Lewis Brevit 


BY DONALD D. CONN 


President, Federal Grape Stabilization Corporation 


NE of the first groups of farm- 

ers in the nation to receive 

benefit under the Farm Relief 

Act will be the vineyardists of 
California, producers of 94 per cent 
of the country’s grapes. 

The Federal Grape Stabilization 
Corporation, a basic price sales outlet, 
has been organized under the provi- 
sions of the act—in fact, incorporated 
some time in advance of the passage 
of the act in anticipation of its enact- 
ment—whereby for the first time in the 
history of California a complete in- 
dustry program is presented for the 
production, distribution and sale of 
grapes, raisins and grape and raisin 
products. 


90 Per Cent of Growers 


The new corporation, organized by 
and operating solely in behalf of 
growers—the organization term being 
a period of fifty years—becomes the 
one active stabilizing organization co- 
operating with and directing 90 per 
cent of all growers, packers and ship- 
pets of California grapes and grape 
products, the larger organizations thus 
coordinating with the new corporation 
being Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California, California Fruit Exchange, 
and the California Vineyards Asso- 
ciation. 

The immediate effect of the new ar- 
fangement will be that some 20,000 
Stowers can sell their crops for cash 
at stabilized prices. The raisin pro- 
ducers will receive over the initial con- 
tract period of three years the follow- 
ing scale of base prices: 

1929 crop: 314 to 4 cents a pound 
for Thompson and Sultana raisins; 4 
to 414 cents a pound for Muscat 
raisins. 

1930 crop: 334 to 414 cents a 
pound for Thompson and Sultana 
raisins; 41/, to 434 cents a pound for 
Muscat raisins. 

1931 crops: 4 to 414 cents a pound 
for Thompson and Sultana raisins; 
4Y, to 5 cents a pound for Muscat 
raisins, 

These base, or medium, prices for 


raisins were determined after a most 
careful study of the history of price 
levels and their relation to supply 
during the past thirty-year period. 

The five steps in the grape industry 
program of production, sales and dis- 
tribution are as follows:— 

(1) Protection to the grower from 
the practices of irresponsible shippers 
and buyers of fresh fruits, secured 
under the State Dealers’ Act passed at 
the last session of the California Legis- 
lature. 

(2) A new grower agreement for 
gtape producers providing for grow- 
ers’ fees and for the regulation of 
shipments into the fresh fruit market. 

(3) A  clearing-house agreement, 
setting forth the contractual relation- 
ship between the association and re- 
sponsible shippers, whereby the rout- 
ing of carloads of grapes can be con- 
trolled by the association, thus going 
far towards eliminating the ‘‘glutting” 
of the various markets. 


By-Product Manufacturers 


(4) Inasmuch as the diversion of a 
large part of the grape crop into by- 
products is a tremendous factor in the 
stabilization of returns to the growers, 
a $30,000,000 consolidation, the Fruit 
Industries, Inc., has been formed, ab- 
sorbing the physical properties and 
businesses of the more prominent Cali- 
fornia grape by-product manufacturers, 
including the Italian Vineyards Com- 
pany with plants at Guasti, California, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, and New 
York City; California Grape Products 
Company, Delano and Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia and New York City; Cali- 
fornia Wine Association, San Fran- 
cisco and New York City; Community 
Grape Corporation, Lodi, California; 
Garrett & Company, with plants in 
Southern California, New York State, 
and Missouri; Colonial Grape Prod- 
ucts Company, with plants at St. 
Helena, San Francisco, Napa, and Elk 
Grove, California; National Fruit 
Products Company, with plants in 
Lodi, California and Chicago; and B. 
Cella of Lodi, California, and New 
York—these companies combining 
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their facilities and sharing proportion- 
ately in the capital stock of the new 
concern. 

(5) The newly formed Federal 
Grape Stabilization Corporation, with 
sufficient federal financial aid will 
directly provide for: 

(a) Financing the marketing of the 
crop in such cases where the grower 
is now dependent upon direct or in- 
direct financial advances from eastern 
markets; _ 

(b) Leasing facilities, _ patents, 
trade-marks, and other requirements 
by which to process grapes and raisins 
into by-products; contracts between 
the stabilization corporation and the 
new Fruit Industries, Inc., providing 
for production and sales; 

(c) Purchasing and shipping fresh 
grapes on its own account when neces- 
sary during the harvesting season in 
order to regulate the trend of supply 
and demand in the fresh market; 

(d) Purchasing the entire raisin 
crop on a three-year contract basis, be- 
ginning with the crop of 1929. 

In the, actual marketing and adver- 
tising of raisins, the new stabilization 
corporation will not participate. The 
raisins will be sold to the Sun-Maid 
organization. and to all commercial 

(Continued on page 135) 


Five Ways to Keep Displays Out 
of the Dealer’s Dump Heap 


Store arrangements pictured in this article by 


Company. 


A typical “before-and-after” arrangement of a 
retail hardware store. Notice, in the modern store, 
the increased opportunity for the right kind of 
display material. Wide aisles bring customers into 
contact with all merchandise and displays. 


BY A. J. LUTHER 
A. J. Luther & Company, New York City 


HERE is a nation-wide move- 
ment for better retail stores— 
better—cleaner—more interest- 
ing arrangement and display. 

One cooperative grocery organiza- 
tion has remodeled over 5,000 grocer- 
ies. Two trade magazines in entirely 
different fields have been responsible 
for over 8,000 bright, clean, remodel- 
ed, well displayed independent stores. 
The job accomplished by these three 
organizations has been so thorough 
that they have set a good example for 
many chain stores. 

One Western wholesaler is selling 
better display fixtures to his retailers 
at cost—a reduction of 60 per cent. 
And that the retailers are interested 
was measured by the fact that he was 
oversold on the first of January to the 
tune of $55,000. Floor plans and in- 


A, J. Luther & 


structions were given with every lot of 
fixtures sold. Many other wholesalers 
throughout the country have estab- 
lished dealer service departments 
whose forces go in the field to rear- 
range retailers’ stores. Several moving 
pictures have been produced to educate 
retailers just how to rearrange and re- 
model their stores. 

Another national organization, the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, for- 
merly headed by Alvin Dodd, has in- 
augurated “The Lynchburg Plan.” 
The author of this article was engaged 
to go to Lynchburg, Virginia, to select 
a typical dry goods store. A thorough 
study was made of this retailer's 
methods of doing business for the past 
five years. His store arrangement and 
display were carefully analyzed. 

Out of this has come a fresh paint- 
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The marked trend toward moderni- 
zation of retail stores from the old 
““museum” warehouse to open-display 
layout is bringing a demand for a 
different type of advertising display 
material. 
wants to win display space in these 
modern stores should consider care- 
fully the facts outlined here by a spe- 
cialist in modern store management. 


The manufacturer who 


ed, better lighted, completely rearrang- 
ed store with modern fixtures and dis- 
plays. Based on the information 


obtained, dry goods wholesalers 
throughout the country are starting a 
concurrent drive for better arrange- 
ment and display in retail outlets. 

Arrangement and display were again 
spot-lighted at the Louisville Grocery 
Survey, held under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. A model store was constructed 
in an empty office building for the 
sole purpose of interesting the gro- 
cery trade in well-arranged stores. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article show the well-arranged store 
with its appealing open displays of 
merchandise. In contrast is shown 
the old-style store. Advertisers are 
cognizant of this change. 
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There are three ways that the adver- 
tiser can take advantage of this change 
in thousands of retail stores—provided 
he has the right kind of display ma- 
terial. 

1—His sales can be increased. 

2—His percentage of waste in dis- 
play material will be less. 

3—The idea makes good retail and 
consumer advertising copy. 

This leads us to the question of 
what is the right kind of display ma- 
terial for different advertisers and how 
can it best be promoted. Display ma- 
terial to be effective must be adapted 
to the retailer’s needs. Therefore we 
will trace the evolution of arrange- 
ment and display in typical retail out- 
lets and point out as we go along what 
material can, and what material can- 
not be used to advantage. 

The arrangement of fixtures in the 
old-style store is shown in the con- 
trasting photographs. Notice that 


counters and showcases extend in 
long rows on both sides of the store. 
The wrapping counter is located to- 
ward the front of the store. The aver- 


seen and hence produce results. 

About five years ago the retailer 
started removing these high display 
cases and cartons from counters and 
showcases in order that the wall 
shelving and its merchandise could be 
effectively displayed. Each year, fewer 
and fewer pieces of display material 
were allowed to remain. 

Then, due to the urge for more 
modern stores, and with the assistance 
of the wholesaler, retailers began mov- 
ing their showcases and counters out 
into the center of the floor. This 
brings us to the arrangement of fix- 
tures shown in the “after arrange- 
ment” photos. 

In this modern store the wrapping 
counter and cash register are placed 
well to the rear. Many customers are 
induced to walk toward the rear of the 
store to select merchandise they desire. 
Other customers when waited on in 
the front of the store will follow the 
sales person toward the rear to get 
their change. 

Notice how we have arranged the 
fixtures. We have grouped them into 
what is known as the Island Plan—a 


plan that has been used in chain, 
variety and department stores for a 
good many years. The island arrange- 
ment allows the customer to circulate 
on all four sides of the displays. 

We now have two wide aisles from 
front to rear and one wide cross aisle 
to induce customers to circulate 
throughout the entire store. The side 
wall shelving is also accessible to cus- 
tomers. 

In this modern store display ma- 
terial placed on any of the island fix- 
tures must be seen by the average cus- 
tomer. In place of only two show- 
cases for the location of display ma- 
terial we now have eight units, an in- 
crease of 400 per cent. In addition 
—display material can be developed 
for use on either wall. This gives a 
picture of the opportunity which the 
advertiser has in the modern retail 
store. 

Next, let us discuss the fixtures that 
make up the island. The open display 
tables are by far the most popular unit 
for making up the display island. 
The open top display table is the 
greatest piece of merchandising equip- 

ment the world has ever 
seen. Almost half of all 
the merchandise sold at re- 
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age customer will step up 
to the wrapping counter, 
call for and obtain his 
merchandise and walk out 
again. 

Notice that showcases 
and counters in the ‘‘be- 
fore arrangement” photos 


Because modern re- 
tail store layout is 
designed to show 
the maximum num- 
ber of articles, 
manufacturers now 
have a greater op- 


This old drug store 
(left) was rear- 
ranged in the man- 
ner pictured below, 
so as to encourage 
customers to “‘ctr- 
culate” through the 
store on each buy- 
ing trip. This auto- 
matically elevates 
the importance of 
every  manufac- 
turer’s display in 
the store. 


tail today is sold from dis- 
play tables. 

It is important for the 
advertiser to notice that 
there are more square feet 
of display space on one 
seven-foot open top dis- 
play table than in an en- 
tire old-type store. The 
mew afrangement with its 
tables often increases the 
active display space in a 
store from six to twenty 
times. 


are loaded with display 
cards, cases, easels and 
cartons. However, due to 
the arrangement of fix- 
tures, only the display ma- 
terial placed on the two 
front showcases will be 


portunity to get at- 
tention for prosaic 
types of products 
which formerly 
were always hidden 
away in bins and 
drawers. 
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Only small, low display material is acceptable to the modern drug dealer 
who displays his goods on open counters. 


What Modernization Did for One Retail Store 


The following figures show the results of the reorganization of the 
model test dry goods store, modernized by A. J. Luther & Com- 
pany for the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. 


Dollars of 

Year Margin earned 
POE neste dvevsreeedus $6,357 
MEP svtdercccevatoels 3,855 
1926 ........cececcee’ 4,672 

a | ere 1,682 
EE 6cckans Rees k ower 2,254 
1929—I1st 3 mo. .....:. 417 
April (1st mo. store was 
reorganized) .......... 388 


May (2nd mo.) ....... 424 


Ex- Profit or 
penses Loss 
$7,632 $1,275 (loss) 

6,843 2,988 (loss) 

5,899 1,227 (loss) 

$327 3,845 (loss) 

5,241 2,987 (loss) 

967 550 (loss) 
311 77 (profit) 


329 95 (profit) 


That the retailers realize the advan- 
tage of the display table is shown by 
the fact that there are over 50,000 
standard-sized tables in one field 
alone. These tables are used in sport- 
ing goods, drug, dry goods, grocery, 
electrical, hardware, housefurnishings, 
radio and paint stores. 

Merchandise properly displayed on 
these tables will increase in sales from 
50 to 300 per cent over wall shelving, 
counter or showcase displays. 

What kind of display material must 
the advertiser use to best tie up with 
this tremendous opportunity brought 
about by the change in the physical 
arrangement of all kinds of retail 
stores? Here are a list of rules to be 
kept in mind:— 

1—Keep displays low. The retailer 
wishes to control the appearance of his 
store and will not use high displays 
that prevent the customers from see- 
ing all over the store. 
2—Adapt the shape, size and color 


of the display or card so it will not 
look awkward when set on a flat top 
display table. The display table most 
commonly used is seven feet long and 
thirty-two inches wide. 

3—Confine the size of the display 
to the profit return of the merchandise 
to the retailer. 

4—Price cards and written matter 
will be used more frequently if it is 
of the size that will fit into the stand- 
ard price card stands. They are five 
and one-half inches by seven inches 
and eleven inches by fourteen inches. 

5—The appeal to buy from a dis- 
play table at the point of sale usually 
needs to differ with the appeal used 
in magazine advertising. 

Many manufacturers have already 
taken cognizance of this change in 
store arrangement and are sending 
dealer displays for use on open coun- 
ters. Among these is the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, which 
recently prepared an open counter, 


showing an arrangement of Du Pont 
paint products. Display card material 
for the table was small and low, in 
keeping with the modern idea. A 
card display stand and color chart for 
Duco occupied a central position, 
while small price cards, with the Du 
Pont oval, flanked it. A color chart 
for Du Pont interior gloss was also 
on the top of the counter. 

For the shelf at the front of the 
table, set up pieces were prepared. On 
these counter set up cards were pic- 
tured a tilt top table and a wicker 
chair, as objects to be finished with 
Duco. 

“We find that the jobber and re- 
tailer have accepted the ideas we in- 
corporated in a broadside on an open 
display counter. It is not unusual to 
see sales increase three times or more” 
declared Walter Foss, sales manager 
of the Wooster Brush Company. The 
broadside, which was issued recently, 
gives complete instructions for arrang- 
ing the table. 

The feature of this open counter 
arrangement is a whirlwind stand, 
which turns at the customer’s will. On 
its three brightly lithographed wings 
are appended paint brushes of various 
sizes. 

An example of the vast changes 
brought about by rearranging a store, 
which shows in figures how manufac- 
turers’ as well as retailers’ sales are in- 
creased, is the table at the left. 


Fire Underwriters 
Extend Promotion 


Following a successful experimental 
newspaper advertising campaign con- 
ducted in five states last year by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
a new campaign, to begin in August, 
to cover eleven additional states has 
been announced. 

The second year’s campaign has al- 
ready been started in the five states 
originally chosen. Schedules to com- 
mence in August will cover Connecti- 
cut, Virginia, West Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Washington and 
the District of Columbia. The copy will 
be educational in character, and is de- 
signed by the board which is com- 
posed of 239 stock fire insurance com- 
panies, better to acquaint the public 
with the constructive activities of these 
companies in reducing fire losses and 
making life and property safer. 
About $125,000 was spent on the 
original campaign, and while figures 
are not available it is understood that 
this has been materially increased for 
the enlarged program. Gale & Pietsch, 
Inc., Chicago, is handling the account. 
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Sales Opportunities in the Home 


Remodeling Field 


Are the manufacturers of 
plumbing facilities, builders’ 
supplies and home equip- 
ment devoting too much 
attention to new building 
and overlooking the big 
market represented by the 
home modernization move- 
ment? This article tells of 
the 2,000,000 urban homes 
which are logical prospects. 


T least 154,573 home owners 

are remodeling their homes 

this year. These figures are 

from the careful tabulation 
made by a well-known national mag- 
agine. The magazine questioned its 
more than 1,000,000 subscribers on 
the subject of 1929 remodeling. 

Remodeling is an  all-embracing 
term. Twenty thousand of these folk 
might conceivably fix up their attic 
and call it remodeling. Five thousand 
might put on a new roof and either 
call it remodeling, or simply jot the 
job down as repairs. Again, 5,000 
might fix up the basement in their 
home, or—and this is significant to 
your manufacturer of plumbing sup- 
plies—100,000 of them might build 
their first bathroom. 

It will probably come as a surprise 
to many that there are around 2,000,- 
000 urban homes in which running 
water is installed but in which no 
bathroom has yet been built. 

These figures are shown on the 
tabulation made by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in their 
survey of 6,000,000 urban homes. It 
is true their survey was completed in 
the field some twenty months ago, so 
that if one is a purist he may be in- 
clined to reject its accuracy. Before 
he does that, however, let him pause 
a moment and make a checking of 
Dodge’s building figures for resi- 
dential, hotel and apartment construc- 
tion for the years 1927-28 and he 
will see the plain indication that new 
construction absorbed almost the en- 
tire number of the 3,000,000 bath- 
tubs made in these years. 

Here we have two significant facts: 


154,573 home owners are going to 
do some kind of remodeling in 1929, 
and approximately 2,000,000 urban 
home ownets have running water but 
need someone to sell them plumbing 
facilities, building materials, etc., for 
their first bathroom. 

Just how or when this gap of 
2,000,000 bathrooms occurred is of 
little moment. The significant thing 
is that in filling this gap the manu- 
facturer is provided with two distinct 
problems—one of distribution—an- 
other of dealer resale. 

In the selling end of building ma- 
terials and home equipment, manu- 


econ 


BY ALBERT E. MUDKINS 


When one considers these facts in 
the light of a manufacturer of needed 
supplies, the problem of dealer dis- 
tribution for the bathtubs, stationary 
washbowls, faucets, etc., provides food 
for thought as to whether the time 
has not come when he should con- 
sider as a logical outlet for his product 
the building supply dealer. 

There are two reasons for this. 
First, repairing and modernizing are 
now being sold to the home-owning 
public in no uncertain measure. Al- 
most every newspaper or magazine 
has some article in it about the in- 
vestment possibilities, the joy and 


Courtesy, Kohler Company. 


A market for over 2,000,000 modern bathrooms, including plumbing 
fixtures and building materials, is extant in the urban homes of the 
United States. 


facturers are coming more and more 
to a realization that their greatest vol- 
ume can only be obtained when they 
have set up a rational dealer resale 
follow-through. 

Just what is meant is perfectly ob- 
vious when we consider that since 
these 2,000,000 urban bathrooms are 
needed as additions to houses already 
built, their sale is dependent upon the 
home owner engaging the service of 
a plumber, a carpenter, a mason, a 
painter-—in a word, undertaking a 
home-remodeling job. 
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comfort the home owner can derive 
from a properly modernized home. 
Certainly a home without a bathroom 
cannot be called properly modern. 
Secondly, since the sale of these 
2,000,000 bathtubs and other bath- 
room fixtures is dependent upon a 
remodeling job, the logical dealer to 
head the entire proposition is the up- 
to-date building supply merchant. He 
is the fountain head for all the ma- 
terials (with perhaps the exception of 
plumbing) and the one man in close 
touch with the contractor who would 
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be called upon to do the actual re- 
modeling. 

And finally, to complete this pic- 
ture, a third factor is necessary. Every- 
one concerned (manufacturer, dealer, 
contractor) must make it possible for 
the home owner to pay now for the 
new bathroom he desires. 

But financing today is easy of ac- 
complishment—the automobile manu- 
facturer has shown us the easy way 
via the instalment plan. 

Hundreds of building supply deal- 
ers will be found today ready and 
willing to accept any repair job from 
$60 up, allowing the home owner to 
pay out of income just as he pays for 
his automobile, radio, furniture and 


dozens of other items that he buys. 

In suggesting the use of the instal- 
ment plan as a means of financing 
home modernization, we are in reality 
only expanding the instalment plan in 
a field where it has been operative 
for generations. We mean, of course, 
that new construction is financed by 
banks, mortgage companies, building 
and loan societies, etc., and that a 
great majority of this new construc- 
tion is paid for by the owner on a 
monthly basis out of income, hence it 
is actually bought on the instalment 
plan. 

With this vast market awaiting 
them, are the manufacturers ready and 
willing to cash in on it? 


Distribution Census Committee 
Organizes; Feiker Is Head 


N advisory committee to co- 

operate with the Department 

of Commerce in formulating 

plans for the census of dis- 
tribution to be taken next year, was 
formerly organized at a meeting in 
the Commerce Department in Wash- 
ington, Wednesday. Frederick M. 
Feiker, managing director of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., was 
elected chairman. 

Other members of the committee 
are: Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York; 
William Nelson Taft, editor of the 
National Retail Ledger; Dr. Frank M. 
Surface, assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Sydney Anderson, president, 
Millers’ National Federation, Wash- 
ington; L. D. H. Weld, H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company, New York; Dr. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, professor of mar- 
keting, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University; W. E. 
Freeland, Freeland & Warren, Inc., 
Boston; E. D. Borden, manager 
Domestic Distribution Department, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Henry S. Dennison, president, Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company; E. M. 
West, marketing counselor, New 
York; F. A. Gosnell, Brumback Realty 
Company, Clarendon, Virginia; Her- 
bert P. Sheets, managing director of 
the National Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, Indianapolis; and C. J. Whip- 
ple, president, Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Feiker outlined ‘‘six important 
objectives” for the census of distribu- 
tion: 

1. “To provide a statistical picture 
or count of the number of distributors 
classified as to class, as to size, as to 
number of employes, as to the volume 


of business. Such a count or census 
of distributors forms the simplest pic- 
ture of the outlets for distribution be- 
tween the consumer and the producer. 
There is at the present time no such 
picture and the contemplated census 
of distribution should include the first 
simple objective. 

2. “A count and classification by 
establishments of the volume of sales 
in various commodities to be classified 
by commodities, by geographical units, 
by volume of sales as related to size 
of establishments, etc. It is obvious 
that a discussion and clarification of 
this objective is essential before con- 
sideration can be given to the detailed 
contents of schedules. 

3. “The use of the statistics briefly 
summarized above from the point of 
view of those who produce commodi- 
ties, i.e., from the point of view of 
their use for establishing market pos- 
sibilities and sales quotas both by 
groups of producers or by individual 
producers. Much of the demand for 
a census of distribution comes from 
producing groups such as manufactur- 
ers, sales and advertising organizations 
who seek to use the distribution sta- 
tistics to advance the economical dis- 
tribution of their particular commodi- 
ties, both raw materials and manufac- 
tured products. This objective also 
includes a consideration of the distri- 
bution of goods from manufacturer to 
manufacturer and a consideration of 
the problems of a census of distribu- 
tion of manufactured commodities. 

4. ‘“‘The consideration of the use of 
distribution statistics by trade associa- 
tion groups representing wholesale, re- 
tail and service outlets who seek to 
analyze the relation between their vol- 
ume and the volume of other commod- 
ities or between the sectional de- 


mands as exist within the distribution 
of one class of commodities. There 
has grown in increasing volume broad 
problems of competition between in- 
dustries, one commodity competing 
with another for the consumer's dol- 
lar. There is basic need for consider- 
ing therefore relative present sales in 
lines of commodities on the part of 
the distributor of those commodities as 
well as on the part of the producer. 
If practicable, a distribution census 
should be projected which would 
allow totals to be classified in a way to 
produce comparative figures of this 
sort. 

5. “The use of the statistics by the 
individual distributor or producer who 
seeks to make comparison between his 
own volume of business and the vol- 
ume of business of his group either 
considered nationally or, in the case 
of the retailer, locally. It is obvious 
that the average business man would 
like to see a census of distribution 
established this year which would en- 
able him to make such comparisons. 

6. ‘“There remains the public value 
of the assembly of such statistics as are 
proposed whereby social or economic 
groups having as their objective 
studies in living costs or housing costs, 
living and standards, etc., would seek 
to find in these statistics totals for 
comparison which they could put to 
broad public use.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


Several resolutions were adopted at 
the meeting—one of them urging that 
the census in covering retail trade 
should “include mercantile establish- 
ments which are engaged primarily in 
the purchase and sale of commodities 
and in similar establishments which 
may be operated by manufacturers, but 
it should not include service establish- 
ments.” 

In connection with some of the 
physical difficulties involved in taking 
the census of distribution Mr. Steuart, 
Census Bureau Director, explained that 
he was of the opinion that a good per- 
centage of the work could be carried 
on in cooperation with business groups 
and chambers of commerce by mail 
supplemented by telephone calls. 

A third resolution adopted by the 
conference read: ‘“The enumeration 
be made of every discoverable mercan- 
tile establishment and a simple and 
short schedule be secured from such 
establishments; and that schedules re- 
quiring some statements of sales by 
committees or committee groups be 
secured only from mercantile establish- 
ments having annual sales over a vol- 
ume to be later established by joint 
action of this committee and Bureau 
of Census officials.” 
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HE SALES manager of a manu- 
facturing concern has written a 
young salesman friend of mine 
that his application for a posi- 


} tion on the sales force has been turned 
' down. The letter expresses regret that 


my friend is without technical training, 


| and assures him that in all other re- 
) spects—in character, selling experience 
' and intelligence—he is qualified. It 
) appears, as the letter further explains, 


that the company has always followed 


© the policy of employing only techni- 


cally trained salesmen. 

While there may be some lines that 
ate best sold by technical experts, I 
am not familiar with any, and in this 
and every similar case I am convinced 
that the company concerned is losing 
a considerable volume of business be- 
cause of its employment policy. My 
friend is very much interested in the 
line of goods; he has demonstrated his 


| ability to sell any merchandise that in- 


terests him, I think, and I’m sure that 


: he could gain within a few days all 
_ of the technical information necessary 


to sell the line in question. 


ihe Coe a 


"In numerous cases, 
salesmen are actual-'\*"\™ 
ly handicapped by 
4 surplus of tech- 
nical knowledge 
- . . they are in- 
clined to become 
involved in discus- 
sions of technical- 
ities.” 


Sc 


‘Does the Technical Product Require 
'a Technical Salesman? 


BY IRVING S. PAULL 


Because they are inclined to overemphasize tech- 
nical points that have no influence in making sales, 
Mr. Paull believes that salesmen are often actually 
handicapped by having too technical a knowledge 
of their product. Do you agree with him in this? 


This conclusion is not due to prej- 
udice in favor of my friend, but is 
based on facts and impressions gained 
from having dealt with more than 
100,000 employes of manufacturers, 
many of them salesmen. I have ob- 
served that the talent or natural ap- 
titude which encourages a boy to go 
through long technical training differs 
radically from those characteristics 
which are indispensable to good 
salesmanship. The technical mind is 
not, as a tule, equipped with the 
imagination and ingenuity that are 
the most effective possessions of every 


a 


good salesman, and practically all 
goods are sold profitably, not because 
of the technical processes involved in 
their manufacture, but for their ful- 
fillment of the purposes for which 
they were made. 

In numerous cases, salesmen are ac- 
tually handicapped by a surplus of 
technical knowledge. They overestimate 
the value of their special training and 
are inclined to overemphasize techni- 
cal points that have no influence in 
making sales. Also, they are likely to 
be proud of their superior knowledge 
and, whether intentionally or not, 
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sometimes assume a high-hat attitude 
when attempting to sell non-technical 
buyers. 

When soliciting the business of 
technically trained buyers, the techni- 
cal salesman is likely to become in- 
volved in discussions of technicalities. 
The salesman quite naturally argues to 
defend his opinions, and arguments of 
the kind usually create conditions of 
mind that are inimical to successful 
selling. Furthermore, during an ar- 
gument over technicalities, 
those aspects of the mer- 
chandise which meet the 
needs of the buyer are 
usually ignored by the sales- 
man. 

Regardless of the evidence 


when I 


‘Some 
bought my first adding ma- 
chine, I remember that 1 lis- 
tened for several hours to a 
technical explanation that I 
neither understood nor re- 
membered.” 


years ago, 


in favor of the non-technical salesman, 
however, a large number of manufac- 
turers adhere to the policy of employ- 
ing college graduates who are civil or 
mechanical engineers or chemists, or 
who have specialized in some other 
technical subject. Others with the same 
end in view, recruit their salesmen 
from their shops, drafting rooms or 
laboratories, insisting that every man 
must have a long and intensive train- 
ing in the technicalities of their man- 
ufacture and merchandise. In either 
case, I feel sure that manufacturers of 
the kind can learn something of value 
from those companies which have dis- 
carded this policy after demonstrating 
its weakness. 

Early in the development of instruc- 
tion by mail, officials of correspondence 
schools were convinced that their 
courses could be sold most successfully 
by college graduates. Since their prop- 
Osition is entirely educational, it was 
thought that it could be sold profitably 


only by highly educated men. This 
policy was generally adhered to for 
some years—until a few salesmen who 
were not college men battered through 
it with enthusiasm and conviction, and 
then demonstrated its fallacy. 

Later, it was discovered that the av- 
erage college graduate could not place 
the proposition of education by mail 
before his prospects with the sympa- 
thetic understanding employed by the 
other class of salesmen. In many in- 
stances, the college man felt himself 
far superior to the uneducated men 
who were largely his customers. Also 
he was inclined to consider the courses 
in the nature of a makeshift, and I feel 
safe in saying that the few college 
graduates who have succeeded with 
correspondence schools have forgotten 
all about their college training, and 
have learned to approach the selling 
of their courses with an adequate and 
sympathetic understanding of their 
prospects. 


Change in Technique 


A similar change has taken place in 
several important industries. Some 
years ago, when I bought my first add- 
ing machine, I remember that I lis- 
tened for several hours to a technical 
explanation that I neither understood 
nor remembered. I recall that the 
principal impression I gained from 
the salesman’s canvass was that the 
machine was so complicated that it 
was likely to get out of order frequent- 
ly. In fact, I was somewhat afraid 
of that first adding machine; but I 
bought it because I had convinced my- 
self before sending for the salesman 
that it would prove to be an economi- 
cal tool in my work. 

Several months ago, when our organ- 
ization bought a large machine of the 
kind, I was highly interested to find 
that the selling of adding machines 
has undergone a complete transition. 
In this instance, if the salesman knew 
anything about the mechanical mys- 
teries of the machine, he carefully re- 
frained from expressing his knowl- 
edge. He devoted the few minutes he 
consumed in determining our needs, 
and in demonstrating that his machine 
would accomplish our purposes. In 
about one-fifth of the time required 
by the old method, this new policy of 
selling produced a more satisfactory 
sale and a better impression. 

The selling of automobiles has also 
been transformed. Not many years 
ago, prospective buyers had to listen 
to quantities of highly technical jar- 
gon; but now they are usually invited 
to climb into a motor car and practi- 
cally sell themselves. 

From the buyers’ point of view, we 
find additional evidence against the 
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policy. I have talked with many buy. 
ers on the subject, and there is po 
doubt that with very few exceptions, 
they prefer to buy from non-technical 
salesmen. Scientifically trained buyers 
almost invariably prefer to arrive at 
conclusions from their own technical 
reasoning, a process that is impossible 
when goods are presented by means 
of scientific explanation and argument. 
And every non-technical buyer I have 
ever heard express his opinion on the 
subject preferred to be sold by a sales. 
man who was not technically trained. 

Even when it is necessary to explain 
a scientific point to a buyer who is 
not technically trained, the non-tech- 
nical salesman appears to have the best 
of it. Usually—almost invariably— 
the man who is trained in a scientific 
subject assumes that many facts that 
are obvious or even trite to him are 
known to everyone, and he neglects to 
mention them although their posses- 
sion may be necessary for an under- 
standing of his discussion. Under the 
same conditions, the non-technical 
salesman considers even the simplest 
details of importance, and he presents 
them in the buyer's language. 


Hour Explanation Wasted 


Not long ago, a buyer related an ex- 
perience that is typical, I think, and 
that explains this phase of selling tech- 
nical merchandise. He said that he 
never had learned how half-tone plates 
are made, although he had bought sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of printing for a transportation com- 
pany. One day he confessed his igno- 
rance to an engraving salesman with 
the request for an explanation of the 
manufacturing process. 

“This salesman,” the buyer said, 
“had grown up in the business, and, 
besides being trained in photography, 
had worked for ten years as a photo- 
engraver before he became a salesman. 
So I felt sure that he represented the 
source of information I was looking 
for but I was disappointed. 

“He began with a dissertation on 
good copy and bad copy, and then, 
step by step, tried to take me through 
the various processes to a complete 
half-tone; but I lagged blindly far be- 
hind him. He used several words and 
terms that had a vague meaning of 
none at all for me; but they appeared 
to be so familiar to him that I was 
ashamed to ask what they meant. 
After more than an hour of his expla- 
nation I looked wise and thanked him 
for his kindness; but I was still com- 
pletely ignorant of how half-tones 
were made. . 

“It is surprising how many times 
this experience was repeated. I asked 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Cooperation as a Substitute 
for Mergers 


Number 3—Trade Associations vs. 
Mergers in Cooperative Sales 
Promotion * 


HERE a few dominating 

concerns control an indus- 

try the competitive spirit, 

which is so necessary to 
develop a market, is often missing. 
Even though mergers do not destroy 
competition within the meaning of the 
Sherman law, they do frequently de- 
soy the fighting spirit that used to 
prevail in these industries. 

Think of any industry you please 
that has been making great strides and 
it will be found that it has been kept 
on its toes through friendly competi- 
tion. Though there may have been 
consolidations in it, they have not 
been large enough to stop competitive 
rivalry in the business. The safety 


*The conclusion to an article appearing 
in SALES MANAGEMENT, July 13. 
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Under Walter D. Hines’ able gener- 

alship, the Cotton-Textile Institute 

has gone a long way toward bring- 

ing the distressed cotton industry 
out of the wilderness. 


razor industry is an illustration. The 
Gillette Safety Razor Company is the 
dominant manufacturer in this field. 
Yet it has had strong competition al- 
most from the first. This competition 
is increasing yearly. Still during the 
eleven-year period when this competi- 
tion was hottest, between 1917 and 
1928, the value of the company’s 
shares gained 990 per cent in value. 
The market value of the shares went 
up $240,000,000 in that time. Dur- 
ing this period it paid its stockholders 
$85,000,000 in dividends plus several 
stock dividends. Would Gillette have 
been able to accomplish so much if 
it had no competition? The chances 
are it would not. 

Competition, if it is kept on a con- 
structive plane, is a master developer 
of markets. Mergers tend to impede, 
if not stifle, competition. Associations, 
on the other hand, have for their fun- 
damental purpose the fostering of con- 
structive competition. This explains 
why the associations that have under- 
taken well-planned marketing cam- 
paigns have, in almost every case, 
greatly increased the industries’ sales. 

The greeting card manufacturers, 
for example, through association pro- 
motion increased their sales 400 per 
cent in half a dozen years. The Oak 
Flooring Bureau has increased the use 
of oak flooring 800 per cent in the 
years that it has been advertising. Co- 
operative sales promotion enabled the 
American Face Brick Association to 
increase its sales two and one-half 
times in four years. When the In- 
diana Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa- 
tion first started to advertise about 
twelve years ago there was only a 
limited market for the product. The 
sales development work which the as- 
sociation has done has not only broad- 
ened the original market for lime- 
stone, but it also found many addi- 
tional uses for it. 
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BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


Julius Klein, when chief of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, was Herbert Hoover’s right- 
hand man in the support of trade 
associations. 


The wall paper industry has been 
suffering severely from the competition 
of other decorative materials. The 
advertising and other efforts of the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has put wall paper back in the 
running. In fact, it has vastly in- 
creased the use of wall paper; The 
American Leather Producers, Inc., ac- 
complished much with its cooperative 
sales promotion. In one year it in- 
creased the number of golf shoe manu- 
facturers using leather soles from one 
to twenty-two. Cooperative promotion 
through the American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association has increased 
the domestic consumption of walnut 
from 5,000,000 annually to about 57,- 
000,000 feet. A very limited amount 
of advertising over a two-year period 
increased the sales of tiling 175 per 
cent. Cooperative marketing increased 
the consumption of sauerkraut 15 per 
cent. Cooperative advertising more 
than doubled the output of the terra 
cotta industry. The Say It With 
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World’s greatest wealth producing area 
++. an area of 725 square miles in which 
live 325,000 ambitious families . . . where 
66 per cent of The Pittsburgh Press circu- 
lation is concentrated ... that’s Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh. 


Leading the world in the manufacture of 
air brakes, aluminum, cork, electrical 
machinery, fire brick, glass, iron, railway 
signals, white lead .. . that’s Metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh. It’s the home of the 
world’s largest pipe and tube mill, struct- 
ural steel plant, rolling mill machinery 
manufactory, pickling and _ preserving 
plants, radium and vanadium plants. 
It’s the center of the world’s greatest 
iron, steel, coke and bituminous coal 
producing territory. 


Millions Being Invested 


Metropolitan Pittsburgh’s invested capi- 
tal totals more than $1,125,000,000... 
its plants each year furnish the world 
with products valued at more than 
$1,500,000,000 ...its wage and salary 
payroll carries the amazing total of 
$328,000,000 plus. 
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TSBURGH 


A GREAT MAJOR MARKET 


Metropolitan Pittsburgh’s the place where 
eight-figure projects are commonplace, 
with railroads, utility companies and 
large corporations of national and inter- 
national importance embarked on tre- 
mendous expansion programs... where 
millions upon millions are being invested 
in schools, churches, hotels, office build- 
ings, theatres, transportation facilities 
... where civic improvements keep pace 
with industrial expansion . . . where 
$80,000,000 is being invested in bridges, 
highways, boulevards, street widening, 
wharfs, airports, public auditorium and 
parks ... where bank clearings now ex- 
ceed $30,000,000 daily. 


Progress the Keynote 


Metropolitan Pittsburghers believe —and 
support their belief with effort and labor 
—that this part of the continent is the 
greatest place in all the world in which 
to live and prosper. They pride them- 
selves on being citizens of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh . . . where the ery of Progress! 
is the only slogan ever sounded. They 
are members of a community of oppor- 
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tunity where achievements and glories of the past only serve to IN THE 
inspire to greater achievements and glories today and tomorrow. 


What a market for progressive producers of commodities people 
want and must have to keep pace with society’s advancement! What 
an easy market in which to work ... with all the facilities of a paper 
which has grown with Pittsburgh at the disposal of advertisers! 


The Habit of Producing Results makes The 
Press a great advertising medium 


. For 45 years The Press has held its title of leader in the Pittsburgh 
. area... just as it has proven that it Has The Habit of Producing 
Results. Ask any consistent user of its advertising columns! The 
| Press is the only Pittsburgh newspaper with confidence enough in 
its productive powers to say to advertisers: Use The Press exclu- 
sively in Pittsburgh and you’ve reached most responsive Pittsburgh- 
ers at one economical, profitable cost. That’s truth... hard, solid 
. truth... the kind of a statement that can be and will cheerfully 
| be proven with facts by a representative from any of the offices listed 


THE payroll for 
May in the Golden Y Area 
totaled $39,000,000 . .. as 
against $33,000,000 for the 


| below. , 

| same month last year. Yes, 

7 A golden market... that’s Metropolitan Pittsburgh. A newspaper business is on the upgrade 
of character that Has The Habit of Producing Results... that’s in the rich, responsive 
The Pittsburgh Press. What a combination for alert merchandisers! Golden Y Area. 
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Charles F. Abbott, executive director 

of the American Institute of Steel 

Construction. Mr. Abbott’s associa- 

tion enjoys the distinction of being 

one of the most successful of the 
trade institutes. 


Flowers campaign increased the sale 
of flowers 100 per cent in a three- 
yeat period. 

Dozens of similar stories could be 
told. However, it is not the purpose 
of this article to recount the achieve- 
ments of cooperative advertising. All 
I am attempting to do is to show that 
the average manufacturer can gain 
more by joining an association that is 
engaged in cooperative sales promo- 
tion than he can by sinking his iden- 
tity in a merger. 

Mergers often fail miserably in 
dealing with outside competition—that 
is, competition that comes from some 
other industry. Here again, the self- 
complacency of the big combine 
causes it to overlook the invasion of 
new competing materials or products. 
The United Fruit Company, for ex- 
ample, had the banana trade in the 
hollow of its capacious hands. So 
secure was it in the control of its mar- 
ket that for years it did very little in 
the way of sales development. In the 
meantime, the great horticultural as- 
sociations, notably the citrus growers, 
were busy promoting their fruits. The 
orange became our national fruit. The 
United Fruit Company began to feel 
the pinch. It started advertising with 
the idea of winning back lost ground. 

The associations and institutes have 
been extraordinarily successful in 
striking at outside competition. The 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
has done a fine job of this kind. The 
sale of brass pipe in 1928 reached the 
tremendous total of 76,777,400 


pounds, or about five times the con- 

sumption of brass pipe in 1922, when 

the association began to function. 
The cotton industry is suffering 


_ from outside competition—from the 


competition of other materials, from 
the competition of style, etc. Al- 
though it has been in existence for 
only a few years, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., has accomplished won- 
ders in developing King Cotton’s mar- 
ket. It has been proceeding along 
two main lines: 

1. The restoration of cotton as a 
fashionable material. 

2. Finding new uses for cotton. 


Granville P. Rogers, managing direc- 
tor of the Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, who is a sales manager of 
long experience. He is one of many 
successful sales managers who have 
recently gone into institute work. 


The first of these methods really 
got under way only this year. The 
fact that cotton has a splendid recog- 
nition in the style marts this summer 
shows that the work of the institute 
is taking hold. 

The “uses” campaign has been in 
operation much longer and has been 
proportionately more successful. Mar- 
ket research is extensively employed 
by the present-day association. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute employed it to 
dig up 101 new uses for cotton and 
to revive as many more old uses for 
it that had been allowed to slip away. 

The American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc., is another body 
that is demonstrating to the industry 
how to fight back the invading hosts 
of outside competition. 

Ordinarily, when an industry has 


long been inactive in the promotion of 
its markets, because of the dominance 
of one or two concerns, outside com- 
petition has made such inroads that 
it can be combated only through in- 
dustry cooperation. 

That is the course the steel business 
had to take. The great steel industry, 
headed by a world-famous giant cor- 
poration, felt so secure in the posses- 
sion of its markets that it did not 
think it was necessary to do anything 
to develop them. In the meantime, 
the manufatcurers of other materials 
began to take advantage of the leth- 
argy prevailing in the steel business. 
They offered their materials as a sub- 
stitute for steel. This invading com- 
petition met with such success that in 
the structural steel division of the in- 
dustry, alone, it was displacing about 
a million tons of steel annually. 


Steel Institute Formed 


This competition became so serious 
that at last it was realized something 
had to be done about it. So the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion was organized. For the first five 
years this association devoted itself to 
bringing order out of chaos. It iso- 
lated the problems of the fabricators, 
established standards, simplified the 
line, formulated better sales and mar- 
keting practices and brought about a 
spirit of cooperation in the industry. 

When this groundwork was com- 
pleted the institute started to adver- 
tise. The purpose of this advertising 
is to let the world know about steel. 
It has been reaching architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, owners and that por- 
tion of the public which is interested 
in building. 

The American Institute of Steel 
Construction is conceded to be one of 
the most successful trade institutes. It 
has a long list of achievements to its 
credit. It has promoted safety by in- 
fluencing the placement of contracts 
with competent architects, engineers 
and contractors. It has reduced sources 
of misunderstanding between the buy- 
er and the seller of structural steel. It 
has developed in more than one hun- 
dred important cities in the United 
States and Canada the use of a stand- 
ard specification for the design, fabri- 
cation and erection of structural steel. 

This standard specification, formu- 
lated by a committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the institute, is effecting an 
estimated economy of $30,000,000 a 
year. Such a saving is reflected in 
lower building costs; and, in the case 
of structures erected by the municipal, 
state or federal government, in lower 
taxes. 

(Continued on page 129) 
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How Fyre-Freez Salesmen Handle 


a Group Selling Job 


giant Westinghouse plant in Pitts- 

burgh. Some fifty Westinghouse 

executives were watching a fifteen- 
minute film demonstrating the Fyre- 
Freez fire extinguisher. Before lunch- 
eon, another group of Westinghouse 
executives saw the same film. In the 
afternoon, the same performance was 
repeated for two additional groups of 
executives of about equal numbers. At 
the end of the day, one Fyre-Freez 
salesman had demonstrated his prod- 
uct to more than 200 executives of the 
Westinghouse organization. In one 
day, this salesman, with the aid of a 
film and a Kodascope projector, had 
been able to accomplish a demonstra- 
tion job that, if performed for one 
executive at a time, through an actual 
demonstration of the product, would 
have taken approximately a month and 
a half. 

This incident shows what a time 
saver the movie film and portable pro- 
jector is to the Fyre-Freez sales force. 
In the eight months this film has been 
in use, it has literally increased the 
corporation’s sales force many fold. 


Difficult to Explain in Words 


Fyre-Freez equipment is a new type 
of product. Unlike other portable 
and stationary fire extinguishers, it ex- 
tinguishes through the release of car- 
bonic gas held under high pressure. 
This carbonic gas when applied to a 
fire through a hose and nozzle, turns 
to snow and literally freezes the fire. 
Because of the unusualness of Fyre- 
Freez equipment, its primary sales re- 
sistance is indifference, until the pros- 
pect fully understands its revolutionary 
characteristics. The advantages of 
Fyre-Freez are not the kind easily 
understood by word-of-mouth expla- 
nation. Such advantages as: no mark, 
discoloration or residue; non-poison- 
ous and non-injurious to the operator ; 
effective at all temperatures; non-cor- 
rosive; non-deteriorating, eliminated 
periodic renewals; usable at ten feet, 
because of the blanketing effect of the 
gas and the chilling effect of the 
snow; easily operated by valve and 
readily refilled from standard carbonic 
gas units procurable almost every- 
where; all these are made highly em- 
phatic through the use of the film in 
which actual fires are extinguished. 


le was the early forenoon at the 


Because the purchase of fire extinguishing equip- 
ment usually involved the necessity of making a 
sales presentation to several executives in each in- 
dustrial organization, a sales film has proved an 
effective time-saver for the company’s salesmen. 


BY HERBERT KERK 


In addition to the educational work 
required to make the product fully un- 
derstood, its buyers are in most cases 
several executives in any one plant. 
Buying conditions in the rubber indus- 
try, oil fields, printing, paint and varn- 
ish, marine, and industrial garage in- 
dustries, the larger markets for Fyre- 
Freez, necessitate selling several execu- 
tives before the product is purchased. 
In the other large market for this 
product, municipalities, this condition 
is even more true. Considering the 
price range of the product, from $35 
to $300, the numbers of sales calls 
necessary would prove costly without 
the aid of the film. Even with the 
film, about three calls are necessary 
before the salesman makes his average 
sale. 

The corporation’s seven district 
salesmen are equipped with a portable 
projector and film. They also carry 
Fyre-Freez apparatus and, if possible, 
get an actual demonstration with this 
equipment. More usually, however, 
the salesman can best expect to show 
his film, and he is able to in almost 
half of his interviews. In soliciting 
a prospect, the salesman starts to set 
up his projector if the prospect gives 
any indication that he is willing to 
listen and be shown. Once the film 
is being shown it is surprising how an 
earlier uninterested prospect will give 
his attention as well as that of his 
confreres. Not long ago in interview- 
ing the fire commissioner in a prom- 
inent New England city, a salesman 
faced indifference on the part of the 
prospect. At first, the commissioner 
was not even interested in seeing the 
picture but as the reel appeared be- 
fore him he became enthusiastic and 
called in some seven of his deputy 
fire chiefs to be sure they did not miss 
the demonstration. 

Aside from direct sales work to in- 
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dustrial and municipal prospects, sales- 
men use the film to arouse interest as 
well as to educate the dealers’ sales 
force of more than 100. Usually, 
after selling hours the corporation 
salesman is able to get the dealer’s 
force together for a showing. Follow- 
ing the showing, many questions in- 
variably indicate the educational eftect 
and stimulation of the film. 

In the New England territory, an 
experiment is being successfully car- 
ried out. There the salesman is show- 
ing the film to Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs, safety conferences and other 
clubs with an average audience of fifty 
business men. The direct benefits of 
this work are sales among the munici- 
pal and industrial members of the 
group on further individual follow up. 
The indirect benefits lie in the general 
education work which is transmitted 
by word-of-mouth advertising to the 
business associates of those who at- 
tended the performance. 

Opportunities to make solicitations 
and show the film are sought through 
direct mail and industrial paper adver- 
tising. While the inquiries brought 
in by these forms of advertising are 
gratifying, they are not sufficient to 
keep the sales force busy and there- 
fore many cold turkey calls are made 
regularly. Recently in the marine field 
a direct attempt has been made to book 
showings and explanatory talks by the 
sales force before yacht clubs. A di- 
rect mail campaign to 6,000 yacht 
clubs and yacht owners not only told 
about the product but through a re- 
turn card invited a booking of the film 
to be shown in the auditorium or other 
suitable place in the yacht club. 

When the film is shown, about nine 
executive prospects see it at the same 
time. It brings the demonstration to 
those executives who usually will not 
see it in their own plants. 


How We Tackled the Sales Problems 


of a ““Freak’ 


BY C. M. WOOLWORTH 


President, the Animal Trap Company 
of America, Lititz, Pennsylvania 


ITHIN the past three 

years our output of steel 

traps has practically dou- 

bled. We attribute this 
increase largely to the fact that we 
leave no stone unturned in uncovering 
problems of the eventual consumer. 
Our representatives are all practical 
trap men, well versed on conditions 
in their respective territories and thor- 
oughly familiar with trapping in all 
phases. 

As we survey the eighty-year history 
of the Animal Trap Company, we be- 
come more and more convinced that 
the more developed and advanced 
regions, both in the domestic and for- 
eign fields, provide our best areas of 
distribution. 

When we add to our sales force 
we assign the new men to research 
work among the trappers. This con- 
stant investigation not only keeps us 
in touch with prevailing conditions in 
all localities, but also enables our rep- 
resentatives to offer practical sugges- 
tions of sales promotion to our 
jobbers. 

Our problem is primarily a matter 
of market analysis. We maintain 
elaborate charts to indicate the value 
of the various fur-bearing species, not 
only in the United States and Canada, 
but also in South America, Central 
Europe, Africa and the Far East. We 
attempt to approximate the number of 
“trapable” animals in each territory 
and to weigh this estimate with the 
human population. Last, but not 
least, we keep a lively eye upon the 
opening of new fields, the activities of 
health and conservation bodies, the 
urgent need of traps in certain quar- 
ters or the manifested intention of a 
people to clean house. 

In addition, we distribute each 
year millions of circulars, broadsides, 
envelope stuffers, display cards and 
other pieces of printed matter. We 
also supply the dealers with window 
trim material and cutouts and support 
this effort with page advertisements 
in trade and consumer media. But we 
are frank to confess that the splendid 
cooperation of our jobbers and the 


> Product 


Our problem devolves into one of educating the new generation of 
trappers to the superiority of our traps and to an appreciation of 
the importance of a careful preparation of their pelts. 


greater activity and the awakened mer- 
chandising consciousness of the mod- 
ern hardware dealer are determining 
factors in the increased interest in 
traps and trapping. 

More and more these wholesale and 
retail merchants are realizing that 
traps are sales stimulators. When they 
feature them, either in their windows 
or on their sales literature, they evince 
an intelligent self-interest that is, none 
the less, closely akin to altruism. For 
traps, either game or rodent, serve to 
increase the buying power of the cus- 
tomer. 

This may appear strange if one ac- 
cepts the theory that increased popula- 
tion and building development drive 
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away wild life. But we, at Lititz, 
Pennsylvania, and Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, do not share this belief—except 
with distinct reservations. The city 
dweller does not consider fully the 
fact that every large urban center is 
surrounded by forests and streams in 
which animals take refuge and multi- 
ply. Because fur-bearers are not on 
parade, he believes them non-existent. 

Records of the nation’s yearly catch 
prove otherwise. Thus, New York 
State, the home of New York City 
and a number of other metropolises, 
yields an annual fur crop of nearly 
$2,000,000, approximately twice that 
of Texas. The more densely populat- 

(Continued on page 134) 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


Deodo 


THE PLEASANT 
DEODORANT POWDER 


PREVENTS AND 
STROYS BODY ODORS 


Dooa ¢ 


XPRESSIVE OF FEMININITY 
THE FRESHNESS AND DAINTINESS 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 
TO THE TOILETTE EXQUISITE 


Our Product helps sell Deodo 
We can help sell your Product too 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH CoO. 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


The horse and buggy days 
are gone in color advertis- 
ing as well as in transpor- 
tation. You have to go at 
least 80 miles an hour in 
your copy as in your car to 
make the public look at 
you. 


Static ideas no longer at- 
tract. Only active, dynamic, 
compelling thoughts can 
draw a crowd and hold it. 


We at the U. S. know 
what your advertising is up 
against. We realize that 
much more than pretty 
color harmony is needed 
to make it click. 

And we put that extra 
something into it—the 
timely, energetic, moving 
ideas that make people 
stop, look and listen even 
in this restless age. 


_ Maybe we have just the 
suggestion for color adver- 
tising that you have been 
seeking. Why not put your 

Manufacturers of 
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problem up to our repre- 
sentative? 

Art & Commercial Hangers 
Calendars Inserts 

Broadsides Labels 

Booklets Letterheads 

Blotters Menu Cards 

Book Covers Novelties 

Catalogs Offset Lithography 

Circulars Package Slips 

Cutouts Posters 

Car Cards Poster Stamps 

Display Containers Post Cards 

Display: Posters Show Cards 

Folders Trade Marks 

Folding Boxes Transparencies 

Fans Wrappers 


Festoons Window Trims 
Fine Art Prints Window Pasters 


SERVICE OFFICES IN FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore - 25 Covington St. Kansas City - 1306 Waldheim Bldg. 
Boston - - - 80 Boylston St. Minneapolis - - - 433 Palace Bldg. 
Brooklyn - 79 North ard St. New York - - - - 110 Hudson St. 
Chicago - 130 North Wells St. Philadelphia - - 437 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati - « - 1§ Beech St. Pittsburgh - 609 Renshaw Bldg. 
Cleveland - 1104 Leader Bldg. San Francisco - 112 Market St. 
Detroit - - 7915 Indiana Ave. Seattle - - - 1107 Hoge Bldg. 
Indianapolis - 414 Traction Bldg. St. Louis - - 413 Frisco Bldg. 
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McKesson & Robbins Launches 


Service to 15,000 Drug Stores 


Fifteen thousand druggists—nearly a 
third of the 51,000 independent re- 
tail drug stores in the country—have 
signed up in an affiliation with Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., of Maryland, 
in a plan of mutual operation involv- 
ing manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers which has just become opera- 
tive. 

“The plan upon which McKesson 
& Robbins has been working since its 
incorporation last August is intended 
to offer retail druggists the advantages 
of successful chain store methods and 
yet retain the advantages inherent in 
independence,” explained F. Donald 
Coster, president of the company. 
“At the same time it is our intention 
to provide an efficient warehousing 
and merchandising service for the na- 
tional manufacturer.” 

The first step of the company to 
bring about the new service was the 
acquisition last September of fifteen 
leading wholesale drug houses through- 
out the United States. At that time Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., of Maryland, 
through an exchange of stock, ac- 
quired control of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., of Connecticut, a company 
engaged primarily in manufacturing 
and distributing a group of drug spe- 
cialties and household remedies. Since 
that time the company has added to 
its organization twenty-four additional 
wholesale drug houses located in im- 
portant distributing centers, and is 
now taking over four more. Com. 
bined gross sales of companies includ- 
ed in the present McKesson & Robbins 
gtoup amounted in 1928 to approxi- 
mately $125,000,000. 

These wholesalers operated fifty-seven 
branch warehouses, which are now the 
backbone of the nation-wide McKes- 
son & Robbins distribution system. 
Mr. Coster pointed out that the 51,000 
independent drug retailers now do 
about 85 per cent of the business in 
this field in the United States. The 
independents, ‘‘ by reason of their in- 
dividual ownership and close personal 
interest of the management,” he con- 
tinued, “are operated with lower over- 
head than the chains. They should 
Operate successfully not only in terri- 
tories that chains find unprofitable but 
also, given the advertising and mer- 
chandising directions and facilities 
which chains have advantageously em- 


ployed, in the larger cities wherein the 
activities of chains are principally con- 
fined. 

“Under the McKesson & Robbins 
plan,” Mr. Coster continued, “service 
contracts are made by the company’s 
wholesale subsidiaries with the inde- 
pendent retail druggists in their re- 
spective territories, under the terms of 
which the retailer agrees to identify 
himself as a McKesson store by the 
display in his shop of a sign bearing 
the inscription, ‘McKesson Service.’ 
“He further agrees to purchase a 
substantial portion of his requirements 
from the McKesson & Robbins sub- 
sidiary, to promote the sale of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins products and those 
of manufacturers with whom it is 
identified and to provide a given num- 
ber of windows for dressing by the 
McKesson & Robbins subsidiary at 
weekly intervals. 

“McKesson & Robbins, on its part, 
agrees to provide services designed to 
assist the store to compete with the 
chain store systems. The principal 
features of this service will include 
national newspaper and radio adver- 
tising, sponsoring the McKesson Serv- 
ice stores, the trimming of the store 
windows, the furnishing of window 
and counter displays of national manu- 
facturers and other sales helps and 
the maintenance of a staff of merchan- 
dise men to cooperate with the retailer 
in reorganizing and developing his 
store along the lines of the most mod- 
ern method of retail drug store mer- 
chandising. 

“To strengthen further this close 
relationship, each retailer is given the 
opportunity of purchasing a limited 
number of shares of common stock of 
the company at less than the present 
market. In addition, a plan has been 
evolved to increase the retailer’s mar- 
gin of profit by which the retailer will 
be entitled at his option to take his 
cash discounts on certain goods in com- 
mon stock of the company at less than 
the present market. A further element 
in the plan provides that should the 
retailer determine to sell out his busi- 
ness he will first offer it to the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins subsidiary on the 
same terms as those on which he 
is able to sell to other interests. This 
will permit the company to turn it 
over to another McKesson store. 
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“The company is in an advanta- 
geous position to offer valuable service 
to the manufacturers of national prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Coster emphasized. ‘‘First, 
it is able to offer for the first time 
wholesale service on a national basis; 
second, because of the contracts which 
it has made with the many independ- 
ent druggists throughout the country, 
it is able to offer to manufacturers a 
valuable window display and advertis- 
ing program. 

‘As a result the company has made 
selling arrangements with more than 
120 manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised articles, which includes ap- 
propriations on their part toward the 
expenses of the advertising program” 


James O’Shaughnessy 


O’Shaughnessy Joins 
Liberty Magazine 


James O'Shaughnessy, for ten years 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and more recently advertising counsel- 
or in New York City, will soon join 
Liberty there as business manager, a 
new position. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy has been advertis- 
ing consultant with Liberty for the 
past eight months. 

Before joining the agencies’ associa- 
tion, he was head of his own adver- 
tising agency. He has also worked 
with various newspapers. 
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Community Advertising 
in Publications Now 
$3,000,000 Yearly 


Community advertisers spent approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in newspapers and 
$1,000,000 in magazines last year, the 
bureau of advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association re- 
ports in announcing the results of a 
nation-wide survey. 

Newspaper advertising expenditures 
of 122 communities totaled $1,514,- 
981, the bureau found; magazine ex- 
penditures of nine communities, 
$831,392. 

In addition, the bureau said, fifteen 
transportation companies spent $5,- 
205,000 in newspapers and twenty- 
seven spent $2,608,446 in magazines, 
William A. Thomson, managing 
director of the bureau, explained 
Of community organizations reporting 
to the bureau, the All Year Club of 
Southern California, at Los Angeles, 
led in total newspaper expenditures, 
with $219,000; Miami, Florida, was 
second, $90,000; Californians, Inc., 
San Francisco, third, $87,000; and the 
State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
fourth, $82,000. 

Nineteen of the 122 communities re- 
porting had newspaper expenditures 
of more than $25,000 a year. These 
were scattered pretty well throughout 
the country and included Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, $30,000; Vancouver, Can- 
ada, $45,000; St. Petersburg, Florida, 
$30,000; Tampa, Florida, $35,000; 
Atlanta, $61,211; New Orleans, $25,- 
000; Detroit, $35,000; St. Louis, 
$42,000; Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
$40,000; Atlantic City, $65,000; 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, $32,000; 
Galveston, Texas, $25,976; Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Virginia, $30,000; and 
Seattle (Puget Sounders and British 
Columbians) $30,000. 


Luther to Preside at 
* Advertising Locarno” 


Dr. Hans Luther, who signed 
the Locarno Treaty on behalf ot 
Germany, will preside over an 
“Advertising Locarno,” a feature 
of the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the International Adver- 
tising Association in Berlin, 
August 12-15. He will also ap- 
pear in the general program. 
Steps will be taken to bring 
about interchange of advertising 
materials and ideals among 
various nations in the interest of 
general prosperity. 


Lumber Seeks Place 
in Capital Project 


The Trade Extension Depart- 
ment of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is 
seeking for lumber a share in 
the $300,000,000 building pro- 
gram which the United States 
Government has under way for 
Washington. 

Building and land appropria- 
tions made to date amount to 
$58,000,000, according to the 
lumber group, and investigation 
has disclosed that architects 
have made little or no provision 
for interior trim of wood. 

The Trade Extension Depart- 
ment is making an effort to in- 
fluence government architects in 
wood interiors by prepared 
booklets, etc., on the advantages 
of wood for this work. Re- 
gional associations of the or- 
ganization are cooperating. 


New Publication, Fortune, 
Announced by Time 


Time, New York, has just announced 
a new publication, to be called For- 
tune, and to be a “log-book, critical 
history, the elaborately illustrated rec- 
ord of Twentieth Century Industrial 
Civilization.’ 

Fortune is to be published monthly 
and 30,000 copies of the first number 
will be printed. No definite date has 
been announced for the first issue, but 
it is understood that it will appear 
the latter part of this year or early 
in February, 1930. 


Honolulu Newspaper 
Delivers by Air 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin has started 
delivery by airplane. Two planes have 
been provided. They fly from Ward 
Airport, a private field within the city 
limits of Honolulu, to Kihei field on 
Maui Island, in one hour and forty- 
five minutes. At Kihei field a special 
delivery motor car picks up the news- 
papers and carries them to the post of- 
fices of Kahului and Wailuku, which 
then distribute the papers through 
regular postal channels. 


Visugraphic in Canada 


Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., New York, has 
extended its producing and distributing 
operations into Canada with the granting 
of the Dominion charter by the Canadian 
Government to Visugraphic Pictures, Ltd., 
Canada. Headquarters of the Canadian 
subsidiary are in Toronto. 


A. A. A. A. Deplores 
““Coercion”’ to Cure 
Testimonial Ills 


Coercion is not the way to correct the 
misuse of testimonials and other abuses 
in advertising, the executive board of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies announced this week 
through John Benson, president of the 
association, following analysis of a 
study of this subject by the associa- 
tion’s ex-presidents committee. 
Conclusions of the board were: 

1. We do not believe that abuse of 
testimonials is a separate of unique 
evil in advertising. It is part of a 
larger one, insincerity, which flares up 
in one form and then another from 
time to time, and tends to misrepresent 
the great body of sound advertising. 
2. Essentially advertising is reliable 
and true. The present agitation 
against untrue testimonials is evidence 
of it. 

3. We do not believe that coercion 
is the way to correct such abuses, ex- 
cept in flagrant cases, and as a last 
resort. We advocate rather an impar- 
tial analysis of them and exerting an 
educational influence toward improve- 
ment. 

4, We deplore the insincere testi- 
monial as a breach of good faith. It 
violates public confidence. It under- 
mines belief in advertising and should 
be eliminated. 

By “insincere” is meant any testi- 
monial, whether voluntary or sought, 
which does not reflect the true opinion 
of the testifier, or concerns a product 
which he does not use or enjoy. 

5. We believe that making a practice 
of paying for testimonials is an un- 
fortunate development in advertising. 
A “paid for” testimonial may be sin- 
cere and hence not unethical. But it 
commercializes what has long been 
held in personal, social and business 
relations to be an act of good will. It 
strikes at the very heart of belief in 
testimony, which should be without 
bias or suspicion of bias. 

6. We believe that the sought testi- 
monial if it is competent and sincere, 
is above criticism. 

7. Individual agencies, publishers 
and advertisers are severely handicap- 
ped by competition in living up to 
ideals we all desire to see enforced. 
It takes concerted sentiment to main- 
tain them. It therefore seems desit- 
able that the organized bodies of ad- 
vertising and of publishing give the 
question of insincere appeal serious 
thought and between them build up 
and apply sound standards. 
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Daniel Boone 


had nothing on your 


Catalog 


W aeN it comes to pioneering, 
Daniel Boone had nothing 


on your catalog. For this book 
goes to many places and many 
people. And you must depend 
upon it to blaze trails to new busi- 
ness, far and wide. 


What about the clothes in which 
your catalog travels? Are they 
strong enough? Stout enough? Does your pio- 
neer make the right kind of an impression upon 
the countless prospects it interviews? 


First impressions are important. Often they mean 
the difference between a thorough reading and the 
proverbial waste basket. So today—to gain for 
their catalogs the full attention of buyers—lead- 
ing business houses everywhere are having them 


bound in beautiful, sturdy du Pont FABRIKOID. 


FABRIKOID brings to your catalog a wonderful 
combination of durability and attractiveness. It 
makes it possible for that catalog to maintain its 
original neat appearance. For FABRIKOID, like 
every other du Pont product, is built to last. It 
wears long and well. And its thorough washability 
permits it to be kept clean and good-looking 
always. 


Ink stains, finger prints and smudges can be in- 
stantly removed from FABRIKOID with soap and 
water. FABRIKOID is scuff-proof, too—made to 
stand up under wear and tear. Its neat, sturdy 
appearance gives your catalog prestige—assures it 
of getting attention from even the busiest of men. 


Write us for full information today. E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, New- 

burgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Cana- 

i aoe Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, 
anada. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 


Our Department of Design will gladly 
cooperate with you on questions conctern- 
ing the making of your catalog covers. 


Radio Corp. and Universal Pictures covers photographed 
through courtesy of Federbush Brothers Loose Leaf Co., 
Inc., New York City 


Processed by Burkhardt Company, Detroit, Mich., 
for The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
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Linwood A. Miller 


John Willys Becomes 
Overland Chairman; 


Miller, President 


John North Willys resigned the presi- 
dency of Willys-Overland,  Inc., 
this week, one of America’s largest 
automotive manufacturing concerns, 
which he founded twenty-one years 
ago, to become chairman of the board. 
Linwood A. Miller, who joined the 
company fifteen years ago, and for the 
past four years was first vice-president, 
has become president. 

The change in Mr. Willys’ position 
follows the sale of much of his stock 
in the corporation to a Western group 
of capitalists. 

Marshall Field and Charles M. Glore, 
both of Chicago, were elected directors 
to succeed C. B. Wilson, president of 
the Wilson Foundry and Machine 
Company, Pontiac, Michigan, and C. 
B. Mertz of New York, resigned. 

C. P. Miniger, president of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, who has 
served as director and member of the 
executive committee of Willys-Over- 
land for several years, was named 
chairman of the executive committee. 
In making the announcement Mr. 
Willys said he plans particularly in 
the future to work for the develop- 
ment of export markets. 


Victor Sells One Model 


The new Victor-Radio was introduced by 
the Victor Talking Machine division of 
Radio-Victor Corporation this week through 
the 5,000 Victor dealers. As in the radio- 
phonograph combination, the company is 
selling only one model. The new model 
retails for $155. 


Double Sample Offer 
Features National 


Gebhardt Debut 


Gebhardt’s, of San Antonio, Texas, 
who have sold their Mexican Chili 
Powder chiefly in the West and South- 
west for the past thirty years, will start 
intensive nation-wide selling this fall 
through a group of wholesale dis- 
tributors already established in about 
60 per cent of the principal trading 
centers, a warehouse system with units 
in a number of large cities from New 
York to San Francisco, and a magazine 
advertising campaign beginning in 
September, which will cost about 
$200,000 a year for the next three 
years. 

The campaign, said G. G. Glyer, gen- 
eral manager of the company, will 
be run in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping and Holland’s Magazine, 
under the direction of Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc., of Dallas. It will 
emphasize the fact that Gebhardt’s 
Chili Powder is the “‘only product of 
its kind using genuine Mexican Ancho 
Chili Peppers exclusively,” and will 
feature offers of a sample and two 
recipe books for ten cents, and the 
Gebhardt sampler, “‘a complete Mex- 
ican dinner package of the company’s 
canned foods,” for one dollar. 

The company is active in developing 
distribution both through wholesale 
grocers and chain organizations of all 
sizes—sales being made by their own 
salaried salesmen. 


Dealers Will Become 
Partners in Vick 


Further to strengthen good will among 
its 66,000 retailers, Vick Chemical 
Company is this week offering all 
wholesale and retail dealers in its 
products the privilege of subscribing 
to limited amounts of the common 
stock of Vick Financial Corporation, 
the company which the Vick manage- 
ment recently organized and is now 
operating with the assistance of influ- 
ential Wall Street interests. The offer 
affords Vick dealers the opportunity 
of matching dollar for dollar with the 
controlling interests in investing in the 
enterprise. 

The scope of the offering is extensive 
in that the company is understood to 
have distribution through drug and 
general stores in every state in the 
United States. The company has ad- 


vertised widely for many years and 
created a demand for its product that 
now consumes twenty-six million jars 
a year. 


RoBERT HANVEY, for four years a mem- 
ber of the service department of Lord % 
Thomas and Logan, has resigned to become 
assistant advertising manager of the Col. 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, 

. CHARLES W. Byrne, formerly sec. 
retary and treasurer of the Porter-Eastman.- 
Byrne Company, Chicago agency, has te. 
signed to become vice-president of the 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, in charge of the Chicago office, 
a JAMES E. VERREE, president of 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., publishers’ repre. 
sentatives, has retired—his interest being 
purchased by Thomas E. Conklin. The 
business will continue under the former 
name. . E. M. STERLING, who has 
had charge of European advertising for EF, 
Virgil Neal, with headquarters in Paris, 
is now with the Millsco Agency, New 
York, as manager of the contract and 
space-buying department. . WALTER 
F. KOHN has resigned as copy chief of 
the Stanley E. Gunnison Advertising 
Agency, and is now sales promotion man- 
ager of the Criterion Three-Sheet Poster 
Service Company. . FRANK S. Cop- 
DING, for ten years promotion manager of 
the Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has been elected a vice-president, 
._. .« ORMONDE S. CLARKE is now head 
of the copy department of Churchill-Hall, 
Inc. New York agency. Mr. Clarke 
joined the agency a short time ago; for- 
merly he was advertising and circulation 
director of Elite Styles. . . Don Pat- 
TERSON has left the Chicago office of the 
Curtis Publishing Company to join the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. Mr. Patterson has been head of 
the department of advertising, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri; editor 
and business manager of the Weekly Re- 
view of the Far East at Shanghai and cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press and 
Kansas City Star. . James H. San- 
FORD, formerly of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Western Electric Company 
at Kearney, New Jersey, has joined Case- 
Sheppard-Mann Publishing Corporation, 
New York, to engage in field work in the 
East. . . . CHARLES T. HATHAWAY, [e- 
cently in advertising at Evansville, Indiana, 
has joined the Detroit office of the Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., as account executive. 

. Davi W. Srotter, for the past 
year in charge of copy and art for the 
Dearborn Advertising Agency, Chicago, is 
now a member of the board and _ vice- 
president in charge of copy and art... . 
MarTIN H. WEYRAUCH, business manager 
of the New York Evening Graphic, has 
succeeded Emile Gauvreau as publisher. 
. . . Cou. C. J. Masseck, with the H. 
K. McCann Company, New York, for six 
years, has been appointed a vice-president. 
F . Matcotm A. JENNINGS has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of art 
and production of the Hays, McFarland 
Agency of Chicago. He formerly directed 
the art and copy department of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. . . . ROBERT P. CRANE 
has become a stockholder and a director 
of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. He will serve 
as vice-president in charge of creative 
work—planning, writing, visualization. 
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_..and now more prospects buy” 


A salesman tells how | 


Ciné-Selling helped him 


double his business 


- HREE months ago I arrived in 
Minneapolis and found a letter 
from the chief which gave me some- 
thing to think about. It stated that he 
had sent me a movie projector. Also a 
film that demonstrated our line so well 
that he expected it to double—at deast 
double—the sales in my territory. 


‘When the outfit arrived, I received 
an agreeable surprise. The Business 
Kodascope was small, lightand enclosed 
in a good-looking black case which 
could be set right on the corner of a 
buyer’s desk. I projected the chief’s 
masterpiece at once. The pictures were 
brilliantly clear and the demonstration 
wasn’t half bad. However, I was still 
too stubborn to admit that this film 
could actually help me. 


“The first prospect I called on seemed 
eager to see the movie showing of my 
line. He edged his chair up to the desk 
and kept his eyes glued on the pictures 
flashing on the screen. Then I began 
to wake up to the fact that I had under- 
estimated the power of Ciné-Selling. 


“The biggest surprise came when the 
projection was over, for my prospect 
stared at the now lifeless screen for a 
few seconds, then looked up and said, 
‘This is the first time I’ ve ever received 
aclear-cut picture of a new line, and 
the house and service in back of it, in as 
little as twenty minutes. Now, tell me 
the details of your whole proposition.’ 
That did open my eyes and I discovered 
that the real use of my new silent part- 
ner, Ciné-Selling, was—to present the 
merits of my line as mere words never 
could have. 


“Well, sir, he gave me an order— 
so did the next buyer—to date, I’ve 
doubled my business over the previous 
three months. ”’ 


To Sales Executives: Skilled Specialists 
Produce Picture Stories of any Product 


Experienced producers (names on re- 
quest) now specialize in making films 
for Ciné-Selling. They transform your 
data into an interesting and convinc- 
ing film. Then, with the Business 
Kodascope, your salesman carries the 
film presentation right to the pros- 
pect’s desk. 


This ingenious projector shows bril- 
liantly clear pictures on its built-in screen. 
Your man pulls down no shades and 
moves no furniture. He’s ready one 
minute after entering the office. 


Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. 
films (usually reduced from 35 mm. 
originals) and shows a bright, clear 
picture to one person or to a group. 
Embodies every feature that the sales- 
man wants. Yet the price is but $90. 
Let us send you complete details about 
this latest device and what motion 
pictures can do for your sales. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Send coupon for facts 
about Ciné-Selling 


If you have— 

A merchandising program to present; 

A service to offer; 

A product that can’t be demonstrated 
in an office ; 

A mechanism with hidden merits ; 

A statistical story ; 

Distributors to instruct ; 

Or anything to sell which requires an 
explanation as to its appearance, 
construction or use. 


EasTMAN Kopak CoMPaNny, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me 


“The New Way to Greater Profits— 
Ciné-Selling” 


The Eastman BUSINESS KODASCOPE 
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Simmons Plans Enlarged 
Newspaper—Magazine 
Campaign This Fall 


One hundred and twenty-five news- 
papers in 105 cities and thirty mag- 
azines will be employed by the 
Simmons Company, bed manufac- 
turers, in their largest advertising 
campaign, beginning this fall, George 
S. Fowler, vice-president in charge of 
sales, told the annual sales convention 
of the company in Chicago last week. 
The campaign will total $750,000. 
A series of full-page rotogravure ad- 
vertisements will run in newspapers 
in eight of the largest cities—New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, Mr. Fowler said. 
Seventeen cities will run a series of 
four full black and white pages; 
twenty-one other cities will carry a 
series of four full black and white 
pages and fifty-nine cities will carry 
four half black and white pages. 
The Simmons Company, Mr. Fowler 
explained, will continue to use the 
“indirect testimonial’ form of adver- 
tising. Among the endorsers will be 
Mrs. John Wanamaker, III, Mrs. 
John Sargent Pillsbury, Mrs. J. J. 
Mitchell’ (better known as Lolita 
Armour), Thomas Edison and Gene 
Tunney. 

There will be two types of advertise- 
ments in the series: one will quote 
from prominent men on the value of 
sound sleep; the other will be “‘arti- 
cles” by prominent decorators and 
health specialists on the importance of 
a comfortable and attractive bedroom. 
These articles will be written by 
Florence Brobeck, associate editor of 
McCall’s; Elsie de Wolfe, decorator; 
Helen Ufford, associate editor of the 
Delineator; Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, connoisseur of antiques; Mary 
Fanton Roberts, editor of Arts and 
Decoration; and by a representative of 
the Froebel League of New York, an 
organization which deals with the edu 
cation of young children. 


Crawford Joins Dewar 


J. R. Crawford has become vice-president 
of the Dewar Manufacturing Company, 
makers of Dew-r-lite Carbide lamps for 
emergency and inspection work. He was 
formerly vice-president of the National 
Carbon Company. 


Palmer Acquires Sugar 


Sugar, an English-Spanish engineering jour- 
nal of the sugar industry, published in 
New York, has been purchased by Russell 
Palmer, former publisher of Canning Age, 
Fishing Gazette and other food journals. 
It will be operated under the general man- 
agement of Kenneth K. Dean. 


Bon Voyage to Berlin Delegates 


Milwaukee delegates to the International Advertising Convention 
to be held in Berlin next month were given a bon voyage banquet 
the other day aboard a trans-Atlantic liner rigged up on the 


speaker’s table. 


Charles C. Younggreen, president of the Inter- 


national association, appears as “skipper” of the craft. 


Selby Shoes Announce 
Dealer Tie-up Plan 


The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has just announced to their 
2,000 dealers a new cooperative news- 
paper advertising plan, whereby each 
dealer would invest twenty-five cents 
a pair for half his potential pairage 
for the newspaper campaign in that 
locality, for a six months’ period—this 
amount to be matched by the factory. 
Selby salesmen will supply details 
of the plan and get from the dealer the 
name of the newspaper he prefers, line 
rate, etc. The dealer will send his 
receipted invoices, of advertising, with 
clippings, to the company’s advertising 
agency, the Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, from the beginning 
of each period as proof that he is do- 
ing the initial advertising on 50 per 
cent of his quota, and then he will be 
paid in cash for half his advertising 
expenditure thereafter during the six 
months’ period. 
The company also will run, beginning 
September, a national radio broadcast- 
ing program—to be tied-in with a 
magazine campaign and the newspaper 
cooperative program. 


Mitchell-Faust Changes 


The Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has changed its name to Mitchell, 
Faust,’ Dickson & Wieland. J. A. Dick- 
son and M. V. Wieland have been with 
the company for some time. 


Zonite May Buy Barnes 


Zonite Products Company of New York 
will probably be merged soon with the 
A. C. Barnes Company, of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of Argyrol and Oneferrin. 


Ex-Lax Sues Tru-Lax 
in Trade-Mark Case 


The Ex-Lax Manufacturing Company 
of New York has instituted a suit 
there against the Tru-Lax Products 
Company of Newark, charging in- 
fringement of trade-mark, unfair com- 
petition and simulation of its product. 
An injunction and an accounting is 
sought. 

The Ex-Lax Company, it is said in the 
complaint, began business twenty years 
ago, and has spent more than $2,000,- 
000 to advertise its product. Several 
years ago the Blackstone Manufactur- 
ing Company started business in New- 
atk, the complaint sets forth, and 
within the last year has changed its 
name to the Tru-Lax Products Com- 
pany. It has ‘‘systematically simulated 
all the salient features of the com- 
plainant’s product,” the bill said. 


Ex-Governor Farrington 
Rejoins Honolulu Paper 


Wallace R. Farrington, after eight 
years as governor of the territory of 
Hawaii, has just returned to news 
paper work, as president and publishet 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, of 
which he was vice-president and gen 
eral business manager from its estab- 
lishment in 1912 until 1921. 
Frank C. Atherton, president of the 
Star-Bulletin since 1912, invited Gov- 
ernor Farrington to return to the 
Star-Bulletin as its president and pub- 
lisher. Mr. Atherton becomes vice- 
president and his interest in the 
Star-Bulletin continues. 
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“Our Biggest 


Customer’—Labor 


George Harrison Phelps, like a good 
many other luminaries in the adver- 
tising firmament, has been moved to 
write a book. But unlike most of his 
fellow craftsmen who have responded 
to the itch for expression of their 
views, he has eschewed his own par- 
ticular field of experience, preferring 
rather to tell what he has observed 
about one aspect of the affairs of his 
clients. Their main concern is in the 
buying power of the public. Pursuing 
the public to its various lairs, as it 
were, he has come to the conclusion 
that labor constitutes 86 per cent of 
the entire American market in terms 
of consumer demand. Hence the title 
he has chosen for his book, “Our 
Biggest Customer’ (Horace  Live- 
right). 

It is a first-rate title and those who 
read what is written under it should 
get a better understanding than they 
have ever had before of what hap- 
pened when the Great War turned 
employers from the struggle to stem 
the tide of rising wages and begin to 
take account of how much of the 
payroll came back to them in increased 
demand for their wares. 

Mr. Phelps has nothing to say as a 
humanitarian. Indeed he goes so far 
as to deny all interest in that phase 
of his subject. His theme is dollar- 
and-cent returns from high wages 
reckoned from a purely selfish point 
of view. We think he makes his case, 
with respect to high labor bills and 
hours of leisure, as well as tolerance 
for men grown gray in service. We 
regret only that an observer so keen 
and a historian so reflective did not 
add a chapter dealing with the so- 
called vicious circle that is talked of 
by those who wonder when it will no 
longer pay to put in as much as is 
taken out. Adam Smith warned labor 
against trying to take out of the wage 
fund more than it put into it in pro- 
cuction. Mr. Phelps might have told 
us why there is little danger that em- 
ployers will put into the wage fund 
more than they can get back in pur- 
chases of their goods. He hints at 
something of the kind in what he has 
to say about extension of the five-day 
week in the New York building 
trades. That morsel only whets our 
appetite for more. 


Callahan to Kennedy 


C. J. Callahan has joined the Colin B. 
Kennedy Corporation, radio manufacturers 
of South Bend, Indiana, as sales promotion 
Manager. For several years he was promo- 
tion manager of the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


AVERAGE NET PAID 


Circulation for 12 Months Ending March 31, 1929 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Evening)..111,750 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram (Morning) 30,9079 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and Record- 


Telegram (Combined Daily) ....... 142,657 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and Sunday 
rr rT 133,269 


More important perhaps than the quantity of The Star-Telegram 
and Record-Telegram is the fact that the circulation area includes 
the wealthiest portion of the entire South in per capita wealth 
and buying power—viz., West Texas. 

The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram have a circulation of 
over 130,000 daily or Sunday, covering over 1,100 TOWNS, 97% 
of which is concentrated in Fort Worth and West Texas. 


ForRT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


Now More Than 130,000 Daily or Sunday—Largest Circulation in Texas 
AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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How We Grabbed a Strangle Hold 
on the Price-Cutting Problem 


Another important feature of the 
new plan is a system whereby guess- 
work can be practically eliminated 
from the buying of patterns. Style 
is an increasingly important factor in 
the sale of floor-coverings. Formerly 
a buyer would select from the patterns 
shown him those that in his judgment 
would prove the best sellers in his 
store. Under this method of buying 
a store would find that a good pro- 
portion of its purchases proved to be 
slow sellers; these sifted to the bottom 
of the rug pile. This meant that a 
dealer always had a certain amount of 
dead stock, patterns that would 
eventually be discontinued by the 
manufacturer and which the dealer 
would have to sell at a loss or at a 
sharply reduced profit. 


Salability Information 


Distributors and dealers working 
under the Sloane sales plan are sup- 
plied with accurate current informa- 
tion on the relative salability of pat- 
terns. Thus a dealer who is buying 
eight patterns in a given quantity of 
goods out of possibly twenty offered, 
instead of relying on guesswork, can 
select the eight known best sellers in 
that particular grade. Knowing that 
this is the best selection of patterns, 
he may even go further and cut his 
inventory by purchasing seven or six 
instead Of the customary eight. 

Service is one of the most important 
factors in the Sloane sales plan. Some 
time an accurate analysis will be made 
of the effect which distance from 
source of supply has on net profits in 
modern merchandising. Without any 
accurate analysis, however, facts show 
definitely that a far better turnover 
can be secured by distributors who are 
nearer the source of supply than by 
those who are distant from it. For 
example, distributors of floor-cover- 
ings in New York City, operating 
under the Sloane plan, are able to 
maintain a six to eight times turnover, 
while others located at a distance, on 
the Pacific Coast, for example, are 
quite satisfied with a three to five 
times turnover. 

The same principle holds definitely 
true with a retail dealer if he is buying 
from a distant source of supply, for it 
is necessary for him to take in stock a 
large part of his season’s requirements 
as he has no proper assurance of re- 
ceiving fill-ins as he needs them. 


(Continued from page 106) 


Under the Sloane plan a dealer is 
offered the equivalent of twenty-four- 
hour service, particularly if he con- 
centrates his purchases on fast-selling 
patterns. These patterns are all car- 
ried in stock by distributors located 
in fifty-eight strategic cities through- 
out the country. A dealer having 
announced his season requirement in 
order to establish his basis of price 
need take only a moderate quantity of 
this purchase in stock at the opening 
of a season, as he knows that he can 
obtain rugs as he needs them from 
the distributor’s stock. 

With the combination of the fast- 
selling pattern service and the quick 
delivery service offered by the dis- 
tributors, it is possible for a dealer 
operating under the Sloane plan to 
reduce inventory by as much as 20 
per cent to increase turnover—in some 
cases to double turnover—and to earn 
a considerably greater net profit. 

Although this plan has been func 
tioning for only one season, there is 
ample evidence that both distributors 
and dealers find it admirably suited to 
modern marketing conditions. It rep- 
resents a definite appreciation by the 
manufacturer and the selling agent of 
the problems of the distributor and 
the dealer and a willingness on the 
part of the former to adapt his busi- 
ness methods to the need of those 
who distribute the goods. 


Yale & Towne Merges 
With Stuebing, Cowan 


The merger of Yale & Towne 
Company, of Stamford, Connecticut, 
with the Stuebing, Cowan Company, 
of Cincinnati, announced this week 
by Walter C. Stuebing, president of 
the Stuebing, Cowan Company, creates 
what is claimed to be the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 

Yale & Towne produce electrical in- 
dustrial lift trucks and skid platforms, 
in addition to locks. The Stuebing 
Company produces hand lift trucks 
and skid platforms. According to Mr. 
Stuebing there will be no change in 
the personnel or plants. 


Penton Expands Abroad 


Penton Publishing Company, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, European subsidiary of the Penton 
Publishing Company of Cleveland, has 
purchased the Service and Filling Station, 
a monthly magazine published in London. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CORPORATION, Endi- 
cott, New York, shoes, to Smith, Sturgis 
& Moore, Inc., New York City. News- 
papers, painted bulletins, window and 
counter displays, lithographed and metal 
signs and slides and direct mail. 


SPRECKELS SUGAR CORPORATION, New 
York City (formed to take over Federal 
Sugar Refining Company, Yonkers, New 
York), to William H. Rankin Company, 
New York City. Newspapers, car cards 
and trade papers. 


DretricH, INc., Detroit, auto bodies, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York City. 


HAWAIIAN ‘TOURIST BUREAU, San Fran- 
cisco, to Campbell-Ewald Company, there. 


Lotus, Ltp., Stafford, England, shoes, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York City. 


LoMAx COMPANY, Chicago, Lomax and 
Indian Hill ginger ales and Lomax root 
beer, to Aubrey & Moore, Inc., of that 
city. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE Cor- 
PORATION, New York City, to Lawrence 
Fertig Company, Inc., there. 


Murti CoMPANy, Cincinnati, Mufti dry 
cleaner, to Behel & Harvey, Inc., Chicago. 
Magazines. 


WINGET KNICKERNICK COMPANY, Minne- 
apolis, Knickernick lingerie, to Ferry-Han- 
ley Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago. 
Newspapers. 


TuNG-Sot Rapio TuBeEs, INc. (subsidiary 


of Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc.), Newark, 


New Jersey, to the Joseph E. Hanson Com- 
pany of that city. 


Lapy ESTHER TOILET COMPANY, Chicago, 
Lady Esther toilet preparations, to Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., there. 


Tom HusToON PEANUT COMPANY, Colum- 
bus, Georgia, to White & Parton, Inc., New 
York City. 


CROWN-ZELLERBACH CORPORATION, San 
Francisco, pulp and paper products, to 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York City. 


SPpooL CoTTOoN Company, New York, 
Clark’s O.N.T. and J. & P. Coat’s sewing 
and embroidery threads, to G. Lynn Sum- 
ner Company, there. 


HENRY BARTELS, New York, canaries, to 
Hazard Advertising Corporation of that 


city. 


Ti1LT Top MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Chicago, bottle caps, to the Pace Company 
of that city. Newspapers and magazines. 


CAVANAGH BROTHERS, INC., New York, 
hardware, to the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, there. 
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Cooperation as a 
Substitute for Mergers 
(Continued from page 118) 


Now I think it will be readily con- 
ceded that this work could have been 
achieved only through cooperation. 
It is obvious that consolidation could 
not have done it. In the first place 
there are more than two hundred 

Jants in the steel structural industry. 
What good would a series of mergers 
have done in an industry with so many 
different companies? 

Even if a number of these plants 
had been merged, the problems of the 
industry would have remained. If the 
number of units in the field had been 
reduced to half the number, the ques- 
tion of the menace of competing ma- 
terials would have remained just the 
same. One company, no matter how 
big it is, could not have met the men- 
ace. Neither could a dozen big com- 

anies have met it. 

The problems that threatened the 
industry were industry problems, and 
only a solidly united, harmonious 
industry is able to cope with these 
problems. Combating invading com- 
petition is always a job for an indus- 
try. Unless all the factors in it are 
working hand-in-hand, the industry is 
handicapped in accomplishing its task. 


Milwaukee Journal Series 
Fights “Summer Slump” 


The Milwaukee Journal this year took 
up the fight against the ‘‘myth of the 
summer slump” with a series of six 
full-page advertisements which ap- 
peared in the Journal about every week 
or ten days during May and June. 
The program, says C. R. Conlee, man- 
ager of copy service, not only resulted 
in increased advertising lineage for the 
Journal but aided in ‘‘perking up” the 
entire retail market. 

The advertisements, which have been 
reproduced in brochure form, were en- 
titled: “Are You Keeping Pace: Re- 
tail sales are up—have you revised 
your 1929 sales plans accordingly?” 
“Throw Away Your Spades and Get 
a Steam Shovel!” “Are You Taking 
a Three Months’ Vacation? Your 
Competitors and Customers Aren't,” 
“When the Summer Sun Comes Up— 
Don’t Let Your Sales Go Down!” 
“May, 1929—Another Record Month 
in Journal Advertising,’ and “Old 
Man Wisdom Talks about Summer 
Business.” 


Wightman-Hicks, Inc., New York agency, 
as been reorganized under the name of 
Hicks, Clarke & Company, Inc. 
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“What! Selected Circulation for 


Some of the 
Present Users 


of Neighborhood 


Posters 


Anheuser-Busch 
Armour & Co. 
Borden’s Milk 
Camel Cigarettes 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Dayton Rubber 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Emerson Shoe 
H-O Hornby’s Oats 
Hecker’s Flour 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Premier Malt 
Puritan Malt 
Quality Bakers 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Sapolio 
Snowdrift 
Tolley’s Cakes 
Ward’s Bread 
Werk Soap 
Wrigley’s Gum 


only 5¢ a 10002” 


Aas buyers, ac- 
customed to paying 
$1.25 up per 1000, sometimes 
wonder at “point-of-purchase 
color pages” for 10c a day. 


Average daily circulation of 


Criterion (3-sheet) Posters is 
2000. 


Economy is made still greater 
by selecting, for coverage, 
only those neighborhoods 
wanted by the advertiser. No 
waste. 


No. 4 of a series, inviting attention to twenty unique 
features of Criterion National Neighborhood Posting. 
Criterion Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 


Company Name 
Address 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEw York City: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 


Attention of 


Title 


“WE 


I; ONGER SKIRTS, MORE LOOMS: At the recent 


New York Fall Fashion Show, which was attended 

by some 1,500 retailers, it was demonstrated and 
decreed that women’s skirts are to be extended below the 
knee. Exactly what this may mean to the textile industry, 
assuming that the decree is generally observed, remains to 
be seen. We know what the ascending skirt did to cloth 
manufacturers, and we have been told that all of them 
would be transported to Easy Street if all Chinamen 
would only be so good as to lengthen their shirt tails a 
single inch. For the nonce it must suffice to learn that 
the garment tide, which has been ebbing with alarming 
rapidity in recent years, seems now to have turned. Even 
a little change would undoubtedly set idle spinning mills 
and looms in motion and add many dollars to depleted 
treasuries. . . . The incident is only one among hundreds 
that illustrate the potency of fashion as a factor in busi- 
ness. But it is rare in one respect. Most industries that 
go down under the weight of society's disapproval pass 
out or at best struggle along as well as they can with 
little chance of relief. Think of the carriage and buggy 
makers, unfortunates who saw their kerosene lamps and gas 
jets superseded by electric lights, the hairpin kings of 
other days, the millinery queens whose thrones were built 
on plumes and all the festal bedizenments of saucer hats. 
Some spark of hope may be kindled in the hearts of the 
hairpin men as they watch the lengthening tresses on some 
fair heads, but to most of the victims of change the only 
prospect that is fair is opportunity in some of the new 
industries that are constantly springing up in place of 
the ones that are dying out. . . . In the case of the textile 


men we see the unique possibility of restoration of old 
uses of cloth. 


ke, — 
Bee AGAINST THE WAVES: No one will 


quarrel with James A. Farrell’s statement that adver- 

tising which, without justification, overrates the 
wares it offers and decries competitive products is ‘‘a form 
of salesmanship universally abhorred.” Coming from the 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, these re- 
marks are entitled to attention and their present timeliness 
gives them particular point whether or not as a man some- 
what aloof from advertising he knows anything in a tech- 
nical way about the subject. Everyone has an inherent dislike 
of misrepresentation. Those that practice it, because they 
think they can escape the consequences, are not a happy lot. 
The spectre of discovery flits ever in shadows they must 
sometimes enter, and conscience makes cowards of the most 
hardened evil-doers. But do general observations 
of this kind accomplish anything? All men exaggerate 
whether they love or hate, sell or buy. If each of us was 
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to be taken at the foot of the letter, how little he should 
dare to say with mouth or pen. As for the glamour that 
makes swans of our geese and geese of the other fellow’s 
swans, who shall deny its persuasive influence? . . . We 
agree with Mr. Farrell unreservedly nevertheless. We sug- 
gest only that he use his influence to do more to check 
the present prevalence of unwarranted assertions in adver- 
tising and selling than can be effected by uttering protests 
against an evil that has no champion. Mr. Farrell is un- 
doubtedly within the bounds of truth when he says that 
the orgy of excessive claims has assumed fantastic propor- 
tions. He is also well advised when he declares that reme- 
dies for any ills affecting business are ‘in our own hands.” 
What is the remedy in this case? Exhortations to the pub- 
lic aren’t very promising. Business men have been urged 
by trade papers to mend, their ways, and still there is little 
sign of amendment. Why do not men of light and leading 
take up the matter in their own trade organizations and 
seek the remedy in associated effort? If, as Mr. Farrell 
implies, exaggerated advertising inevitably leads to reprisals 
and wars which the fattest purse is likely to win, all the 
more reason for united action by business men of weight 
in the councils of their commercial bodies. 


SS SS 


ROSS CURRENTS IN FOREIGN MARKETS: 
Coty, Inc., the American fruit of French enterprise, 
is acquiring substantial stock interest in Coty com- 
panies in France, England, Roumania and Italy as a means 
of exporting American merchandising methods. Borden, 
the dairy people, who have just absorbed a long string of 
domestic concerns in their lines, have foreign branches, 
going as far afield as China. We have seen how Ford and 
General Motors are spreading their manufacturing opera- 
tions overseas. Other American corporations in numerous 
fields are doing the same. Meanwhile representatives of 
American business are in Washington with urgent pleas 
for higher tariffs against foreign goods and the embassies 
at the capital are transmitting protests from their govern- 
ments against our efforts to prevent them from sending 
their goods to us. . . . There can be no further doubt that 
farseeing American business men, while determined to 
maintain their own preserves at home, are alive to the 
possibilities of retaliatory measures in kind on the other 
side of the water and are taking time by the forelock in 
setting up their own establishments among foreign cus- 
tomers. The advantages of this are manifest. Factories 
near the consumer follow local tastes, accommodate them- 
selves to buying power of the markets they supply and add 
to small savings in shipping charges great savings in labor 
bills. So weighty and obvious indeed are these advantages 
that in Congress the question has already been raised 
whether American markets may not be subjected to com- 
petition with products of American factories in Europe. 
Among the problems growing out of reparations 
and their relation to our tariff policy and our need 
of foreign outlets for surplus energies exporters ®® 
face a peculiar situation. 
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are important in the life 
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s - At any rate, the statistics the Government is getting out of 
re the Louisville survey will be. And they will be important, too, to 
ot every manufacturer who sells through retail grocery outlets. 
This survey, authorities say, will probably result in widespread 
3 changes of sales policy on the part of many of the concerns whose 
: products are involved. 
* FF | 
” F Because SALES MANAGEMENT recognized the importance of the 
1S ea e . ° . ° 
_ Ef Louisville project, writers for the magazine covered every phase 
te of the survey, interviewed survey officials and presented detailed 
;, data almost as fast as a compiled statistic, or freshly uttered 
d — opinion, can be rushed to the printed page. 
- -F 
s § Here are the articles SaLEs MANAGEMENT has printed: 
f 
so Announce Government Food Survey at Dayton Sales Meeting 
sO February 16, 1929 
i : Government Tells First Results of Louisville Grocery Survey 
, - March 2, 1929 
. , Facts Uncovered in the Louisville Grocery Survey 
‘ March 9, 1929 
: Facts in the Louisville Survey That Will Alter Selling Policies 
“ By JAMES TRUE April 27, 1929 
n 
. How the Louisville Survey Will Alter Present Distribution Policies 
‘ By SHIRLEY E. Haas, secretary, The Louisville Grocery Survey 
, May 11, 1929 
j First Grocery Store Analysis Reveals Important Data 
" By JAMES TRUE May 18, 1929 
5s - The Handwriting on the Wall for Grocery Manufacturers 
d By WALTER KALLBREIER, retail grocer, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Blackstone management, 
, the world’s standard in 
\\ hotel service 


7 SAA 
V se Thing rN 


rater. 


Desire in a Hotel 
esate eset CE 


Every possible comfort, food famous 
for its excellence, a soul-refreshing 
sense of relaxation—these you will 
enjoy at Tue Drake. But when you 
wish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
and night activities of this great 
city, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
will take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
busy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six dollars double. Special 
discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 10, 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL £Chicago 


Tue DrRakeE 1s under the 


N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO, 


149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Does the Technical Product Re- v7 


quire a Technical Salesman? 


(Continued from page 114) 


four or five engraving salesmen—all 
experts in their line—to explain the 
subject to me, and always they launch- 
ed into a maze of technical discussion 
that I could not follow. I had wasted 
a good deal of time and had about 
given up hope that it was possible for 
anyone to penetrate my dumbness on 
the subject, when I received a call 
from a young salesman who frankly 
told me that he was not a practical 
photo-engraver. 

“From my point of view, however, 
he was the only practical man I had 
talked with. He answered my ques- 
tions simply and in a language I un- 
derstood, and in less than ten minutes, 
with the aid of a few diagrams on my 
scratch pad, he had given me a satis- 
factory idea of the principle and major 
operations of half-tone making. His 
mind was not burdened with a lot of 
intangible technicalities, and he gave 
me about the impressions and informa- 
tion I would have received from three 
or four hours spent in a photo-engrav- 
ing shop. 

“Incidentally, this salesman  sug- 
gested several ways by which we could 
improve the effectiveness of our adver- 
tising, and gave me some excellent 
ideas for new pieces. On his first call 
he showed that he knew a good deal 
about the purposes for which _half- 
tones are made, and | gave him a nice 
order. Since then, he has taken care 
of most of our engraving business in 
a very satisfactory manner.” 


Evidence of Excellence 


In the selling of most technical 
products, all of the scientific aspects of 
the goods and the technicalities of 
their manufacture can be dismissed by 
the presentation of proper evidence. 
In cases of this kind, the evidence of 
scientific excellence prevents argumen- 
tative discussion, saves a great deal of 
time, avoids the necessity of explana- 
tions which may be misunderstood, 
and proves to be convincing selling 
material. 

An experience of a paint salesman 
of my acquaintance typically illustrates 
this method of non-technical selling. 
Before he took a line of paint into a 
western territory, he was told by the 
manufacturer that he did not have one 
chance in ten of making good, and 
that it was only his enthusiastic assur- 
ance that got him the job. The first 
objection was that the salesman knew 
nothing about paint and had never 


sold it. As conditions were explained 
to him, he was going into a territory 
where practically every competitive 
salesman was technically trained and 
knew all about the manufacture of 
paint. Furthermore, the line was 4. 
most unknown in the territory, and 
the salesman was told that if he even 
= his traveling expenses he would 
e given a better opportunity by the 
company. 

The first thing the salesman did was 
to take samples of his principal items 
to a prominent chemist who did all 
of the analytical work for a railroad 
system that was known to every man, 


woman and child in the territory. | 


From the chemist he ordered an analy. 
sis of and a complete report on each 
sample, and fortified with this evi- 
dence he made a record his first year 
among the salesman of the manufac. 
turer, and sold more goods than any 
of his technically trained competitors. 


Sought Other Markets 


Instead of attempting to convince 
prospects of the excellence of his prod- 


uct by technical discussion and argu- | 


ment, this salesman merely presented 
his evidence, from the highest known 
authority in his territory, to prove that 
his goods would meet every require- 
ment. He then proceeded to build 
up his volume by discussing the pur- 
poses of paint, and by ingeniously find- 
ing new markets for his customers. In 
this way, the non-technical salesman 
frequently begins his selling work 
where the technically trained man 
quits, and by presenting the evidence 
of high quality, instead of a long tech- 
nical discussion, he makes a more con- 
vincing impression. 

Only in one instance have I ob- 
served the superior effectiveness of the 
work of an entire force of non-tech- 
nical salesmen in competition with 
technically trained men; but, as in the 
other experierices, the former unmis- 
takably indicated the fallacy of the re- 
quirement of technical training. The 
manufacturer produced goods that are 
technical both in their methods of 
manufacture and their composition, 
and entered a field in which he had 
five active competitors. Although the 
area of the territory was limited, it 
offered exceptional opportunities for 
the development of business. The 
manufacturer equipped his factory to 
produce goods of quality, and, in 
selecting his salesmen, made it a rule 
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to employ men who had proved their 
Nselling ability but who knew nothing 

about the manufacture of his merchan- 
i dise. 

An analysis of the selling factors 
showed that buyers were likely to ask 
about ninety questions concerning the 
technical phases of the product and its 
manufacture. The ‘salesmen, in their 
course of training, were given these 

uestions and required to determine 
i answers by visits to the factory 
where they were allowed to observe all 

rocesses and to question the foreman. 
| When they thoroughly understood the 
points involved they were asked to 
write their answers and turn them in 
to the sales manager’s office. 

It was surprising that all of the men 
answered each of the questions in ap- 
proximately the same way. The an- 
‘swets were simple and direct, and 
when they were all in they were com- 
piled for the handbook. This dis- 
posed of the technical part of the sub- 
) ject, and the rest of the training time 
was devoted to an intensive study of 
the various purposes of the product 
and other merchandising factors. 
Although this manufacturer started 


ONAL 


* 


© from scratch, within a few months he 
) was leading all of his competitors, and 
' within about two years he was selling 
+a volume that was almost as large as 
) that of all of his competitors com- 
bined. While there were, of course, 
other factors involved, there is no 
doubt that the manufacturet’s success 
was mainly due to the fact that he em- 
ployed men well trained in salesman- 
ship rather than technical experts. 

In many instances, when a business 
» analyst is retained by a manufacturer 
* to discover the reason for diminishing 
_ or inadequate sales, he does not have 
to look further than the archaic policy 
of employing only salesmen who are 
technically trained and a selling pro- 
gram that is directed by executives 
who are so much concerned with tech- 
nical and scientific problems that they 
do not realize the importance of intel- 
ligent merchandising. 


Becker Heads Electrol: 
Moves to New York 


Leod D. Becker, publisher of Fuel Oil 
Journal, has disposed of his publishing 
interests and has been elected presi- 
dent of Electrol, Inc., St. Louis, oil 
burner manufacturers. Executive and 
sales offices will be moved to New 
York City. 

W. E. Simpson, formerly general man- 
aget of Electrol Distributing Corpora- 
tion which has been merged with 
Electrol, Inc., is vice-president in 
charge of sales, 


WV HEN YOU WANT TO KNOW— 


—The advertising rate of that newspaper in Seattle. 
—The circulation of that farm paper in Maine. 
—The number of subscribers to that magazine in Texas. 


—The business papers that reach your potential cus- 
tomers anywhere and everywhere. 


—The instant—accurate—answer to amy question, any 
time about avy publication. 


—The cost of Radio Broadcast Advertising. 


You have it in 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 


” Send for descriptive booklet and 30-day approval plan ‘| 


Books 


Industrial Advertising 


Copy 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


Advertising Counsellor 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Mr. Lockwood, who contributes frequently 
to SALES MANAGEMENT, has spent twenty- 
two years in writing, supervising and 
directing industrial advertising. The book 
presents clearly, concisely and ably the es- 
sential facts that the writer of copy should 
know before he attempts to reach indus- 
trial markets with his printed message. 
326 pages, 96 illustrations. 

Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Mail Order and Direct 
Mail Selling 
By S. Roland Hall 


Mr. Hall, who is the head of the agency 
bearing his name, and a frequent con- 
tributor to SALES MANAGEMENT and other 


Recommended 


by the Editors 


business magazines, is the author of several 
valuable handbooks on various angles of 
marketing. His latest book presents the 
fundamentals of the dual field of mail 
order and direct mail activities, and de- 
scribes the methods used by such firms as 
the Frank E. Davis Company, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Book-of-the-Month Club, etc., 
etc. Like all Hall books, it is thoroughly 
practical. 500 pages, with many illustra- 
tions and examples of successful letters. 

Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


Crying Our Wares 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


This book was reviewed on page 392 of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for February 16th. 
Should be valuable to all persons in sales 
work and promotion. Written by the 
former Vice President of the George Bat- 
ten Company, it tells the intimate details 
of many campaigns with which he was in 
close contact. 

Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


New York City 
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The state that requires 
more than 4 papers to 
give adequate coverage. 


BEAUMONT 


The fifth city in Texas in 
distribution and sales im- 
portance. Therefore, al- 
ways include the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 


THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


—'Texas— 


MAY... 


The Daily Herald’s 
greatest national 
advertising month 


—715,334 lines 
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THE & DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


How We Tackled the Sales Problems 
of a “Freak” Product 


(Continued from page 120) 


ed centers provide a greater number 
of trappers with a resultant increased 
fur take, but, strangely enough, in- 
tensive trapping does not decrease to 
any appreciable degree the amount of 
raw fur available. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the trapper, with 
his catch of muskrats, skunks, raccoons 
and opossums, will gather in many 
wildcats, foxes, weasels, coyotes and 
other predatory animals, natural ene- 
mies of vegetarian fur-bearers. 
Today the trapping of fur-bearing 
animals is passing through a final stage 
of evolution. The airplane, radio and 
other innovations of the times have 
been enlisted in the cause of the one- 
hundred-million-dollar raw fur indus- 
try. The old-timer with his dog team 
and colorful accoutrements is fading 
out of the picture. Economically, he 
has already been submerged, it was 
determined in a survey by the U. S. 
Biological Commission, which brought 
to light the fact that 80 per cent of 
American raw fur is procured by non- 
professionals—men and boys on the 
farm—who look upon the brief trap- 
ping period as a harvest season during 
which they can make significant cash 
while other rural activities are slack. 
Thus our problem devolves into one 
of educating this new generation of 
trappers to the superiority and sim- 
plicity of Victor, Newhouse and 
Oneida Jump Steel Traps and to a 
proper appreciation of the importance 
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Herman Schoning, winner of the 
Animal Trap Company’s award for 
the best trapper in 1927-28. 


aici, 


Men and boys on the farm procure 


80 per cent of American raw fur, a 


U. S. survey states. 


of careful preparation of their pelts | 


before shipment to the fur dealer. 


To accomplish the latter purpose we Ff 


have, for the past two years, offered a 
prize of $1,000 for the most skilfully 
handled raw fur taken during the legal 
trapping period. Next year this award 
will be increased to $2,500, providing 
additional incentive for the trapper to 
increase the value of his pelts. 

Probably no more accurate barometer 
of civilization may be found than in 
the consumption of mouse and fat 
traps throughout the world. It is not 
merely patriotism that inspires us to 
state that we believe the United States 
is the most civilized of nations. It 
is also the fact that we are the world’s 
greatest users of mouse and rat traps. 

In the age-old war of man versus 
mice and rats, the more civilized lands, 
in the generally accepted sense of the 
term, have invariably taken the lead. 
Those nations and races which have 
viewed with indifference the depreda- 
tions of these pests, the annoyance, 
the filth and the disease, have 1n- 
evitably paid the cost. Probably, 
much of the misery existing in India 
today is due to the apathy on the part 
of a great horde of people to the 
menace of rats. Today India presents 
a fertile, albeit undeveloped, field for 
rodent traps, a field that will expand 
as the. country awakens to a better 
appreciation of the value of hygiene 
and sanitation. 
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Sales Plan Gives Vineyardists 
First “Farm Relief” Benefits 


(Continued from page 107) 


packing organizations at prices deter- 
mined by annual world supply and de- 
mand. All responsible merchandising 
agencies will be accorded the oppor- 
tunity to purchase their supplies on 
this same basis. 

The Fruit Industries, Inc., will ad- 
vertise and market the various by- 

roducts, some twenty-nine in number, 
under the existing trade names used 
by the merged organizations. 

In the marketing and distributing 
of table grapes and juice grapes, the 
new organization has some very defi- 
nite avenues of control: 

(1) The more than 10,000 tons of 
Muscat grapes annually ‘‘dumped”’ on- 
to the table grape and juice grape mar- 
ket will be largely kept off the market 
and made into raisins through the or- 
ganization’s control of both fresh 
grapes and raisins, inasmuch as only 
the highest quality Muscat grapes may 
be shipped fresh, and then only upon 
written permission from the organiza- 
tion's offices. 


To Act as Safety Valve 


(2) Fresh grapes purchased and 
shipped on its own account by the 
stabilization corporation will be mar- 
keted through the same channels as 
the grapes of any purchaser and ship- 
per; the purpose of this being that the 
corporation thus acts as a “‘safety 
valve” to relieve congestion immedi- 
ately in any particular market by direct 
purchase and diversion of grape car- 
loads. 

(3) The association will police the 
distribution of grapes, within prac- 
tical limits, in accordance with the de- 
sites of Federal Government for juice 
grapes. 

(4) “Hidden charges” in the dis- 
tribution of grapes will be eliminated 
as rapidly as possible. For one ex- 
ample, because the industry in Cali- 
fornia has been disorganized, and un- 
able to meet its market situation, the 
charge for trucking juice grapes away 
from tracks at Jersey City has been 
increased from three cents a package 
in 1926 to the wholly unreasonable 
figure of ten cents in 1928. 


While the initial contract with 


gtowers of raisin grapes covers a 
period of only three years, there is every 
feason to believe that the program 
thus outlined will be continued in- 
definitely, the minimum prices for the 
ensuing three-year period to be based 
0n conditions then obtaining. 


So involved and intricate are the 
ramifications of the grape and raisin 
marketing problem, that those most 
conversant with the situation call this 
“the acid test of the Farm Relief Act” 
and the outcome of the California 
organization is being watched by farm 
leaders everywhere with keen interest. 


54 Leading Americans 
Head Light Jubilee 


Fifty-four prominent business, civic, 
professional, educational and religious 
leaders, headed by Herbert Hoover, 
compose the general committee in 
charge of Light’s Golden Jubilee, an- 
nounced this week. The international 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Thomas Alva Edison’s incandescent 
lamp will be held this summer and 
fall. 

Among the business men on the com- 
mittee are General W. W. Atterbury, 
Newcomb Carlton, Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, George Eastman, Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Henry Ford, James W. Gerard, 
W. S. Gifford, Will H. Hays, Roy W. 
Howard, Otto Kahn, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Frank B. Noyes, A. W. Rob- 
ertson, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Paul 
M. Warburg, Daniel Willard and 
Owen D. Young. 
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Reeves Sees 5,200,000 
Autos Sold This Year 


Five million two hundred thousand 
cars and trucks, of which 18 per cent 
will be shipped abroad, will be pro- 
duced in the United States this year, 
Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, predicted this week in a 
report to the directors of the Chamber 
at a meeting in Cleveland. This 
figure would set a new record for the 
country for manufactured exports, he 
explained. 

Throughout the year an average of 
20,000 cars a week are being shipped 
abroad, Mr. Reeves said. 


O’Callaghan and Davis Merge 


O'Callaghan Advertising Agency and Dud- 
ley Davis, Inc., both of Memphis, have 
merged, under the former name. 

Martin O'Callaghan will be president; 
Dudley Davis, Paul J. Kent and J. E. 
O'Callaghan, vice-presidents, and Grace 
Palmer Jacobs, secretary-treasurer. 


MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters 
and questionnaires are given to 
show how market research work 
has been done by others, and to 
give the reader a plan of cam- 
paign for a survey of his own. 
This book will be particularly 
valuable to any sales executive 
who feels that his sales volume 
has not reached full potentialities ; 
it shows how and where to get 
the needed facts, how to analyze 
them, how to use them profitably. 
340 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $4.00 
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Unforeseen stringency in the money 
market was the most striking feature 
last week, if we except the continued 
activity in the mid-summer season. 
The higher money rates are ascribed in 
part to the situation created by the 
new currency, in part to unusual vol- 
ume of transactions at this time of 
year. Indications of this activity are 
seen in the very large sum of the bank 
clearings, although this evidence is not 
backed up by the debits against in- 
dividual accounts, which outside New 
York show a surprising decline over 
last year. Most reports from the field, 
however, tell of better retail sales than 
usual in July. Distribution of goods 
by the railroads goes on at a rate sub- 
stantially above that in any preceding 
year. The steel industry is still ab- 
normally active. What the automobile 
production figures for July will show 
is a problem the answer to which is 
awaited with acute interest. The be- 
havior of automobile securities in the 
stock market points to a belief in 
financial circles that the last half of 
the year will fall far short of the first 
half. It is not yet clear, however, that 
this expectation is warranted. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in twenty-three large 
cities for the week ended July 11 
amounted to $13,530,000,000, a gain 
of 32.5 per cent over last year. In 
New York the rise was 46.4 per cent, 
reflecting revival of speculation. Out- 
side New York the increase was 7.8 
per cent and sixteen cities of the out- 
side cities showed advances. Debits 
against individual accounts totaled 
$15,513,000,000, just about the same 
as last year. In New York the gain 
was 6.5 per cent. All other districts 
were lower, the net change outside 
New York being a loss of 8.2 per 
cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight for the week ended 
July 6 filled 908,832 cars, 57,885 
more than in 1928, and 69,747 more 
than in 1927. Compared with last 
year, largest gains were in miscellane- 
ous freight, coal and grain. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money rates were 8 to 12, unex- 
pectedly high, time money 734, Y, 
more than the week before. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


nish bond. 


SALES EXECUTIVE OF PROVEN RECORD 
who has had a wide and successful experience in 
sales work in the U. S., Canada and Spanish 
America now desires to make new connection. Is 
aggressive, energetic and resourceful, and can fur- 
Desires position as Branch or District 
Manager, Manager Export Department or Foreign 
Can handle or work with others 
Box 315, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 


Representative. 
pleasantly. 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present ec gee protected. Established nine- 
teen years. end only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
s C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROAOWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 


BOOKLETS & HOUSE ORGANS 


expertly written and economically produced 
THE WORD SHOP 


Commercial Dept. 


4218 N. Lowell Ave. Chicage, DL 
Edward P. Van Harlingen Telephone: 
Clement J. Kalas Kildare 8642 
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In business, as in every oN 


deavor, knowledge is power. To W 
you must know it thoroughly and 
knowledge intelligently and agg | 
the market facts before your/@ C Ts dit 
hensive business picture on \ ‘ 
your hand the reins with whid 
know how and where to use } 
effectively to bring in the bug 
ritory should produce. 

Namape o Maps can tell morg 
tell it better than any other 


Namapco Washable Maps 
conserve mental energy, 
save time, increase selling 
efficiency and help to 
build bigger business. 


fit it. 


bw you 
an use 
as your 
busine 


Buildin 


NATIOYS A 


Map Makers Since 1885 
675-7 Transportation Puilding 
Chicago, Ill. 


907 Murphy Buildiag 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bs is large or small 
You can use it to indi- 
bbers, dealers or salesmen; show 
Bales totals; spot weak points and 
over undeveloped towns: 
xht before your eyes. 
mde with crayon, ink or water- 
Mm changed. Colored tacks of 
fnd rings may be used and re- 
changes. 
these maps can be used to put in 
tery of your market. 


there is 


keep 


There is practically 


Namapco Map _ Systems 
furnished in various con- 
venient sizes, wing or 
cabinet type, to accom- 
modate from 2 to 60 maps. 


Te 


rules the waves ..! 


Ee have abandoned the 
traditional white, and adopted gorgeous 
hues. Hulls have become as the rainbow, 


and decks as the peacock. 


But the builders haven’t stopped with 
that. Realizing the limitations of merely 
black ink, they have adopted four-color 
process printing —on coated paper—to 
picturize to millions what otherwise only 


hundreds could know. 


In consequence, the public has gone 
wild overmotorboating.Small-boatyards 
are busy and expanding. And streaks of 
color decorate the waterways. . . Beauty 


in boating has put boating over. 


manufacturer can give fresh impetus to 
sales, through Beauty—in product and 
in printing. 

The best in beautiful printing is ob- 
tained through fine-screen halftone and 
process plates. And as a practical mat- 
ter such plates can only be adequately 
reproduced on paper having a clay- 
coated surface. 

For forty years the Martin Cantine 
Company has been devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of such paper. In 
our sample-book you will find tested, 
perfected grades for every requirement. 


Write for a copy, together with the 
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It is our contention that any reer Address our Department No. 620, 
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THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


Pantines 


CANFOLD 
NIAGARA * DUO-BOND * 


x ASHOKAN * ESOPUS 
HI-ARTS * 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


COATED 
PAPERS 


* VELVETONE «*« LITHO C.I1S. 
M.C.FOLDING * WATERTONE 
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